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Editorial Reflections 


Brass Buttons 

INDING a nail one day in a piece of 
cake a diner brought suit against 
the proprietor for damages and 
the judge said cake was no place 
for nails. Should the Matterhorn sud- 
denly set itself down in our front yard 
our indignation would be boundless, and 
justified. It is a great privilege to hear 
the music of Notre-Dame or Westmin- 
ster, but there is a law of time and place 
and the man who would transplant such 
music to his little two-by-four auditorium 

would be a law breaker. 

There are two distinct types of 
churches: Westminster Abbey stands at 
one end at the other we find the First, 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Sev- 
enth, and Eighth Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Baptist, Lutheran, Congregational, 
Unitarian, and Christian Scientist. Both 
types alike were made by the people, of 
the people, and for the peeople. Any 
man who thinks he can help, aid. or im- 
prove God in any other manner than by 
helping to improve the creature God 
made (and man woefully unmade) is 
sacrilegiously conceited, and any church 
that thinks it can help God or worship 
Him in any other manner than by send- 
ing its every effort on the task of im- 
proving the efficiency and purifying the 
spirit of His perversely fallen handiwork 
is a blasphemy and self-contradiction. 
Worship, if it is exalted above works, is 
as idious today as it was when Isaiah 
began the tenth verse of his first chap- 
ter; the holding of solemn services did 
not save Solomon’s magnificent temple 
from destruction and it won't save ours. 

The process of imitation will make a 
perfectly wonderful parrot and a fairly 
interesting monkey, and even if the imi- 
ta‘or be of the genus homo it will still 
make only a parrot or a monkey of him. 
When the organist of the Nineteenth 
Methobyterian Parish begins to imitate 
the music programs of Westminster and 
Notre-Dame it is time to hold special 
funeral services in his memory. The 
Bishop of Ohio, who is spending a 
highly successful life in the study of the 


church and its problems, says it is a 
grievous error for an organist to fail to 
suit his music to the building in which he 
plays. 

The photoplay theater gave a musician 
a try-out a decade ago and today the 
minimum salary in the best .houses is 
fifty dollars a week. The church gave 
the organist a trial through ten centuries 
and today the organist’s minimum salary 
is a glass of water and a tooth pick. The 
theater depends upon the public for sup- 
port. The church depends upon the pub- 
lic for support. The public has de- 
termined the worth of an organist in 
church and in the theater. 

Now the theater musicians ten years 
ago did not attempt to produce either 
Tristan or Parsifal: they suited their 
music to their buildings—and now look 
at the salaries they get. 

Cesar Franck’s music is all right and 
so is Sir John Stainer’s. Both wrote 
some superbly churchly music—for West- 
minster and Notre-Dame. But when 
this ultra-dry high-church music gets 
dragged across the choir rail of the little 
four-square auditorium, it is as out of 
place as a diamond in a. swine’s snout. 
Harry Rowe Shelly turned more hearts 
to the King of Love in America than 
Palesetrina, Bach, Franck, and Stainer 
all put together, and we can turn up our 
pretty noses to an angle of ninety de- 
grees without altering the potency of 
such anthems as the best of his one iota; 
in fact we have turned up our noses at 
so many different things that they turn 
up automatically now at everything but 
the mirror. And it’s a pity; we are miss- 
ing so much that is beautiful. Yes, it’s 


a crime, for we are depriving others of 


the only thing they can call beautiful. 

A policeman is glorious and so is a 
minister. When I elect to become a 
policeman I'll put the clergyman’s garb 
behind me and give my undivided atten- 
tion to the sinners while he looks after 
the saints; and I won’t attempt to sew 
brass buttons on his frock either, be- 
cause I have better sense. 
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Brass Tacks 


EAUTY is a relative and uncertain 
quality through which leads a road 
paved with good intentions. The 

ability to make up our minds and go 
after our objects with a jump is called 
in some schools the power of instant de- 
cision, but the frog, who knows much 
about jumping, calls it expediency. 

Whether our playing is the result of 
forethought or expediency will determine 
whether we are making successes or 
frogs of ourselves. 

Practicing that does not include abso- 
lute perfection in note reading would be 
condemned by all of us, yet if that be 
our chief concern we had better get out 
of the business because the Aeolian Com- 
pany makes a mechanical player that ex- 
ceeds the technic of the greatest player 
yet born. Registration is a determining 
factor in organ playing and it would be 
a good thing if we were forced to do our 
practicing six days a week before a criti- 
cal audience. “I'll have to do that bet- 
ter next Sunday,” is the phrase I most 
often apply to my practice on Monday. 
If I had not been saying that to myself 
for the past twenty years I would be a 
lucky man today—and an unusual organ- 
ist. It is no small task to select beauti- 
ful registration for each changing mood 
of music while it is going several hun- 
dred notes a minute, and it requires just 
as much practice as the notes; that’s why 
organ playing is still in its infancy. 

Elephants can eat peanuts only because 
they can be exact about it, and any organ- 
ist who cannot get down to the brass 
tacks of an artistically adroit registra- 
tion every minute of his practice periods, 
instead of putting it off till the ultimate 
performance next Sunday, will starve to 
death like the elephant who had a gen- 
eral idea that he ought to get that pea- 
nut but couldn’t just make up his mind to 
do it right away. Registration is as much 
a matter of constant practice as is technic. 
To hit the nail on the artistic head every 
time may not be very much like lightning, 
but it spells success. 

_And organ playing is just that. It is 
either a hit or a miss affair and the man 
who misses ninety per cent. of the time 
on Monday will miss ninety per cent. of 
the time on Sunday. Registration is an 
affair of artistic details, mundane brass 
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tacks, every one of which represents 
some exact and well defined achieve- 
ment striven for as conscientiously and 
achieved as artistically during the six 
days of practice as on the seventh of per- 
formance. 


Button Holes 


IFE is a practical affair in which 
button holes play as important a 
part as buttons. Undoubtedly 

there are button holes that turn up their 
noses at buttons and pass by on the other 
side like the Levite and the Pharisee, 
never worrying about their humble lot 
of being perfectly useless in themselves 
and of service only to buttons. The 
organ world is being divided into two 
camps: those that have something and 
those that have nothing, those that play 
a part of their own and those that play 
second fiddle to a button in the vestry. 

John Doe is a great man. Ten cen- 
turies ago he hired an organist, and to- 
day he considers him not worth his salt 
in the church world. Ten years ago the 
same Mr. Doe employed a theater organ- 
ist and today he pays him—well, enough 
to live on. When he engaged his first 
theater organist we looked down on Doe 
as the ant who works seven days a week 
and on the organist as the grasshopper 
who jumps at the first chance, but it’s no 
sin to work and it’s a good thing to jump 
now and then. If the economic world 
of John Doe declares, after having tried 
the organist in the church for the past 
ten centuries, that he is not worth his salt, 
the wise organist will cast off the dried 
skin of wornout doctrines and take a big 
leap: he won’t persist in the face of a 
united economic world to try to compel 
the world to give him a living when it 
declares he is not worth it, but instead 
he will test everything on its very own 
merits just as he expects Deity Himself 
to do in that coming Day of Judgment. 
It only requires the initiative of a grass- 
hopper and the persistence of an ant to 
carry an organist safely out of the desert 
of inutility into the green pastures of an 
active life where he can not only earn 
a living by his commendable thrift, but 
also get it. 

And when an economic world starves 
us out of one door and opens another to 
us, itis unlike THe AMERICAN ORGANIST 
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to do anything other than print the revo- 
lutionary pages immediately following. 
The organist has arrived at a new era. 
Let him who wants to be a button and 
not a button hole go to it with a jump 
and hold his head high as befits a suc- 
cessful and energetic man, be he silver- 
tongued orator in the temple of the living 
God or silver-fingered artist dispensing 


the oil of gladness in the play houses of 
the world where Man is being recreated 
by the beneficence of that same living 
God, Supreme Architect of the universe. 
True, the Priest and the Levite will 
frown upon us; but the Samaritan will 
breathe a blessing on our heads and go 
on his way through life doing good, wan- 
dering daily upward to immortality. 


Vierne on Present Day Question 
Translation by PAUL DE LAUNAY 


S A PROFESSIONAL, I do not 
believe in the vulgarization of the 
art of music. However, do not 
misunderstand me: If by popu- 

larizing the art of music we can assist the 
layman to understand the best in music 
conscientiously, then I am in favor of it. 
But if by “popularizing music, one will 
simplify its technic, I protest, even if by 
that simplification every one can get hold 
of it. By that means, one lowers the 
level of our art, the result of which is 
that “artists” are created which have 
nothing in them but the name without 
possessing any of the essential qualities 
which are necessary to make a real artist. 


In other words, I believe in simplify- 
ing as much as is necessary the “consum- 
mation” but, let the task of the producer, 
composer, or virtuoso be rendered as 
difficult as possible, in order that the pro- 
ductions offered for “consummation” be 
invariably of a higher and higher quality. 


The following is a translation of the letter 
I received from Mr. Vierne, organist of Notre- 
Dame, the Cathedral of Paris, authorizing me 
to publish the article presented herewith: “I 
authorize you indeed to publish these ‘Opin- 
ions,’ if you really think that they might in- 
terest the readers of this magazine. I have 
always professed these views ever since my 
entrance into the musical field. * * * I pro- 
fess them still and shall continue to profess 
them * * *” As the master is intending to 
come to this country for a series of organ 
recitals in the near future, I feel certain that 
every organist will be interested in knowing 
what are some of his views on certain im- 
portant subjects. These views deal with 
“Education,” “Actual Organizations” (Unions, 
ete.), and “Editors” (or Publishers). As Mr. 
Vierne’s writing is full of those idioms so 
hard to translate into a foreign language 
without losing some of their salt, I have used 
when absolutely necessary a few unusual 
words which were as close as possible to 
those idioms.- -P. de L, 


Education (at least that which is meant 
for superior grades) must be so calcu- 
lated as to be only given to those who are 
really gifted and are already genuine 
musicians. 

In many countries the opposite is done, 
with the result that because of that false 
excuse of “progress” in simplifying 
music, the level of music has rapidly 
fallen and the taste of the scholars has 
been positively corrupted instead of be- 
coming more and more refined. 

Legions of “Demi Talents” (semi- 
talented artists) have come out of this 
state of things and the “déclassés,”’ the 
numerous ‘“mediocrities” still “full of 
ambition,” are positively becoming in- 
numerable. This is causing so much ob- 
struction, really so unnecessary, that the 
day shall come, I hope, when this artistic 
career shall have been rendered so diffi- 
cult that only serious men and women 
will enter it. Indeed, this dreadful state 
of things will disappear as soon as this 
career will have been rendered as diffi- 
cult to enter as that of the engineer, the 
university professor, the medical doctor, 
eic. 

Also, it is absolutely indispensable that 
a musician be a man of culture. With 
the composer, a general culture would be 
the “tabernacle” in which he would “dig” 
for the elements needed for his produc- 
tions, thus producing better things ; with 
the virtuoso, it would abolish that acro- 
batic mentality so frequently found now 
a day, and would permit him to substi- 
tute for that fault a desire of using his 
talent for the rendition of only these 
compositions which are truly artistic. 

There should never be “uncultured” 
artists, and of all things, no illiterate 
ones. Of the latter kind, there are in- 
deed many ; one could hardly believe how 
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many can be met with who are really 
illiterate. 


Unionism in Music 


It would be positively absurd to try to 
walk against progress in allowing oneself 
to be “walled up” in old time habits, into 
one’s “routine.” Far from me _ the 
thought of trying to walk backward, even 
if I say that I do regret those innova- 
tions, those “syndicates,” etc. I under- 
stand quite well that men must unite in 
self-defense, for the defense of their own 
interests, and that they must make use of 
that power to bring more justice and bet- 
ter harmony. But, do you not think that 
we ought to be very careful how we use 
certain words, which if handled in a care- 
less way would, or rather will, cause mis- 
understandings: “Defense of one’s in- 
terests,’ for example? Well. yes, noth- 
ing more legitimate than this phrase; but 
is it at all necessary for that phrase to 
imply that it will fatally hurt the inter- 
est of others? Consequently, when 
“Musicians’ Unions” take it into their 
mind to make certain new by-laws, it 
seems that they take no account of the’ 
imperious needs of professions other 
than the profession in which they are 
themselves. 

It 1s sad to state, for example, that the 
union of orchestra musicians has drawn 
a certain number of by-laws which are 
rendering practically impossible at pres- 
ent, the production of many great musical 
works, or if produced at all, these “mani- 
festations musicale” are not as well ren- 
dered as they could have been otherwise, 
because rehearsals are reduced to such a 
limited amount of time that perfection 
simply cannot be attained as it used to be 
in the past; also, fees or salaries, have 
been raised to such an extent that music 
associations and others “look at it” twice 
* * * before attempting to undertake the 
getting up of any kind of works, even of 
master works either old or new, whether 
from the ancient repertor or from the 
modern one, which would necessitate 
such tremendous expense. And to finish, 
I shall say that the “tyranny” of these 
unions, and other similar concerns, is 
such that one must contend with legions 
of untalented musicians, since their by- 
laws render practically impossible the 
liberty and freedom of purifying the 
“personnel” of all those mediocre or bad 
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elements which are to be found in so 
manv orchestras. 

The interests of the composers, that of 
the conductors of orchestras, and of the 
public (consummator), suffers intensely 
from it; what is to be done? 

Must one form syndicates and unions 
of composers, of orchestra conductors, 
of “consummators?” This seems to me 
very childish and impracticable. 

Can we try to reform the morals of the 
syndicates? How can we attain to that 
object unless we can create a current of 
opinion which will force them to get up 
such by-laws that shall also serve to pro- 
tect the “rights of the neighbor ?” 

There is one thing which pleases me 
very much to see, and it is that since the 
formation, the “enthroning,” of those 
unions and syndicates of orchestra musi- 
cians, these “phalanxes” have not im- 
proved themselves: a prodigious lack of 
discipline reigns among them; a general 
contempt of the music (which seems 
paradoxical) seems to have substituted 
itself to the consciousness which in the 
past constituted the strength of the great 
artistic organizations and associations 
which were charged with the perform- 
ance of orchestral works; the theory of 
the “least possible effort’ blossoms there 
now as it blossoms nowhere else and it is 
absolutely heart-rending. 

The orchestra musician has lost that 
“coquetry” which used to be part of his 
profession and identifies himself to-day 
with the laborer, the brick-layer, the plas- 
terer, the “sign” * * * painter!!! On 
the other side, the composer, the virtuoso 
soloist, the conductor of orchestra, the 
choirmaster, the organist, and all superior 
music agents feel it loathsome to belong 
to any syndicate. They prefer their 
“splendid isolation” (a sort of Monroe 
doctrine) in which they can live free 
even if they are to be “eaten alive” by 
the associations. 

As long as these new customs exist, I 
fear greatly that the production of greater 
musical “manifestations” is but a “myth,” 
but a “chimera.” Will the syndicates be- 
come in later years fair and kind, just 
and liberal? Will the artists become 
more provident and less selfish? Future 
only knows. 


Editors and Publishers 


Comes now the question of the editors. 
This question is not one which glitters 
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very much, and there, too, there is much infinite tenderness) the editors (pub- 


room for improvement in order to bring 
among them that reign of more justice 
of which I wrote a few moments before. 
There is certainly much room there for 
sharp progress. Actually these gentle- 
men are “omnipotent.” When they have 
gotten possession of a worthy composi- 
tion they have the “absolute right” to do 
with it anything they wish, and they will 
not permit the composer to say anything 
about it, or else these kind gentlemen will 
refuse to publish the said composition or 
compositions. The unfortunate com- 
poser, who has been allowed the “morsel” 
of bread which is just about all he gets 
as a reward for his work, is non-existant ; 
the editors can use his work just as they 
see fit, “cook it in every kind of sauces,” 
publish it or not, even destroy it or lose 
it, if that is their good will and pleasure. 
One can say nothing, because this work 
is the “property” of the editor. These 
customs are still in existence in a cen- 
tury which pretends to be more civilized 
than any other, where words of “free- 
dom” to all, “liberty” of conscience, of 
speech, etc., sovereignty of thought, in- 
tellectual superiority, protection of the 
human genius, etc., are in every one’s 
mouth. The very truth of it is, that the 
laws concerning copyright, artistic prop- 
erty, etc., are childish and ought to be 
done over in order to protect composers 
and their works against the vandalism, 
done knowingly or not, of those who 
make a living in dealing in a commercia! 
way with works of art. 

A share of the receipts—once the 
“capital d’apport” has been deducted (in- 
demnity for risks )—should be at the base 
of all treaty of cession, of all contracts, 
between the editors (who publish the 
manuscripts) and the composers. 

If that idea was a myth, I would un- 
derstand why it would meet with no ap- 
probation. But the United States (in- 
novators in this matter as in many other 
very interesting ones) are furnishing us, 
in France, with many splendid examples 
which it would be wise to follow. I un- 
derstand that in America publishers allow 
all composers to participate to a certain 
amount in the receipts from the sales and 
royalties, after having deducted all cost 
for publication, advertisement, etc. Yes, 
all that is very beautiful, but in my be- 
loved great country (which I love with 


lishers), should they adopt that fine cus- 
tom from their colleagues in America, 
would naturally fear: firstly, that they 
might not die rich enough; secondly, that 
musicians might die a little less poor than 
they are now; thirdly, at last and above 
all, they might change something of the 
preéstablished order of fossile-like things 
and ways. Think: such a “revolution” 
would indeed cause some extra book- 
keeping, some rules for the estimating, 
the “valuation” of the compositions, the 
special fixing of rates, which would then 
be based on something else than the arbi- 
trary decision of a publisher, who is often 
more influenced by the state of his mind 
at the time, whether he is in good humor 
or he is not, instead of making his valu- 
ations or estimates from the competency 
of the work in question. 

Well, with us in France, an editor of 
music is before all, above everything, a 
man who ignores completely what “all 
that” means; yes, even as paradoxical as 
this idea may seem to you, the “com- 
mercant,” the tradesman of whom I am 
speaking, do not have the least notion of 
the worth of the “merchandise” he is 
selling ; he, the French publisher of music, 
is the only: representant of that kind, I 
can assure you. 

It is true that we have tried to get up 
privately some kind of publication, “Edi- 
tions Mutuelles,” but, as is shown, musi- 
cians have a peculiar turn of character 
which prohibits them from ever becom- 
ing good business men, and that under- 
taking did not succeed as we wished and 
its results were rather mediocre. 

In this matter of “publishers,” we do 
not want any sort of half-measures but 
positively a radical reform which will 
determine the various positions of each 
party, that of the composer and that of 
the publisher and I hope that we,  musi- 
cians of France, shall be able then to ob- 
tain from these men who undertake to 
publish our works, special and positive 
by-laws, and from the government itself, 
strict laws which will protect “artistic 
production,” which, after all is of all 
human manifestations the only one which 
remains definite when other things have 
long passed away and are forgotten. 


A Case in Point 


I wish to add the following little anec- 
dote, a rather spicy one, which might also 
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interest your readers—they will see how 
extraordinary some publishers are: 

My Ave Maria and my Tantum ergo, 
Op. 3, my Quatuor for strings, Op. 12, 
and my Ave verum, Op. 15, though pub- 
lished some years ago, are now com- 
pletely lost to me. * * * The first pub- 
lisher sold out his firm with all his rights, 
etc., to a man of the name of Noél; this 
fellow. soon after, completely disappeared, 
from “circulation” and in spite of all 
efforts made to find him no traces of him 
were found, and to this day he is run- 
ning at large. Were it for his disappear- 
ance alone, nobody would morn, unless it 
be his own people, but it happened that 
when this publisher ran off and the in- 
ventory of his stock was made, no one 
could find what he had done with the 
manuscripts, publications, etc., of the 
many composers who had intrusted their 
work into the hand of this firm. All had 
disappeared completely. And now I am 
asked from everywhere for copies of 
some of those works I mentioned and 
though I try to explain my case, espe- 
cially to foreign publishers and musi- 





cians, no one seems to believe that this 
can be that I am unable to furnish any 
more of those copies. I think that this 
case is sufficiently interesting not only to 
all musicians but also to amateurs (and 
I may also say to detectives, whether 
amateurs or professionals, who look for 
the unravelling of mysterious cases) this 
case, though rather fantastic, is really of 
a picturesque kind and I believe abso- 
lutely novel. 

After that terrific slaughter of over 
four years, we, French people who have 
sacrificed the best of ourselves in order 
to escape being under the german yoke, 
from whom war has taken away the dear- 
est ones for whom we shall morn and 
weep until our last hour, we have the - 
right, I believe, to ask that order be re- 
stored in our country; I, for one, shall 
not leave a stone unturned until our 
rights be reéstablished. In this matter, 
I know that Americans can assist us tre- 
mendously; they have been loyal to us 
and are sincere. With their assistance 
we shall be able to do wonders. 


Photoplays De Luxe 


T. SCOTT BUHRMAN 


HERE was a day when the first 

( moving picture came to town and 
the small boy in the back seat 
almost jumped out of his skin as 

the train came dashing down the grade 
and off the screen, out over the audience. 
That was a thriller. From that day to 
this there have evolved three distinct 
types of motion picture entertainments: 
The Movie, The Photoplay, and The 
Riesenfeldian ; and the greatest of these 
is The Riesenfeldian. Already there are 
twin Riesenfelds, with excellent promises 
of a third being born any minute. The 
Rialto came first, in 1916; and two years 
later the Rivoli* sprang into being. This 
year the third knocked at the door of 
Riesenfeldianism—and already the Crie- 
trion is an institution to be reckoned with, 
in some ways not yet capable of compet- 
*Rialto is pronounced Ree-al-to, with the 
accent on the second syllable; Rivoli, Riv-o- 


lee, with the accent on the first; Criterion 
cries out its own pronunciation. Mr. Riesen- 


feld’s name is pronounced with great respect 
by all who know either him or his work. 
Phonetically we would spell it Rees-en-feld, 
and by rights we ought to accent each sylla- 
ble, though we soon get used to genius, and 
only the first syllable gets any special stress. 





ing with the Rialto or Rivoli, in others 
the superior of both. 

Any institution that spends over five 
hundred thousand dollars a year on music 
and employs six organists regularly 
every day of the year deserves all the 
attention the rest of us more or less un- 
employed organists can give it. But there 
is a larger demand inherent in these 
Riesenfeld productions which command 
the respect of every serious musician in 
all America: Mr. Riesenfeld is making 
good music so popular, so well known, 
so matter of fact, that pretty soon the 
inhabitants of New York (America’s 
most important city) and the visitors 
thereto, will breathe it as freely as air 
and think in terms of music as easily as 
in words—and what an improvement it 
would be in public morals if, instead of 
talking, the people and the press of New 
York would hum a tune or whistle a 
decent melody. That long overdue scape- 
goat, the American Composer, will have 
a double chance thrown at him if Mr. 
Riesenfeld keeps on his present pace: 
first he will get the chance to have real 
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music (no, not theory) injected into his 
education, and second he will have a 
ready and waiting audience that will be 
fully capable of appreciating anything 
good he will be able to give it. 

Five million souls and ten million ears 


ists, sixteen camera men, ushers galore 
that make you feel more at home than 
the church usher does, and professional 
orchestral players by the hundred; little 
pictures an inch wide and three-fourths 
of an inch high are thrown three hundred 








THE RIVOLI 
A daylight picture of one of Broadway’s most beautiful theatre 
fronts 


visit the Riesenfeld productions every 
year and go away happier and healthier ; 
all three theatres are open from noon to 
midnight and most of the time they are 
working the s. r. 0. sigh—I tried to write 
“sign” but the “n” turned into an “h,” 
and tells the story even better; one 
theatre has an excellent four-manual 
organ, one a three-manual, and the other 
a two-manual, for it is a much smaller 
theatre; about three hundred persons are 
employed constantly, including six or 
seven orchestral conductors, six organ- 


feet away, magnified possibly five hun- 
dred times, at the rate of anywhere from 
eight to one hundred and twenty-eight a 
second, and produce a living image per- 
fect in every minutest detail of photo- 
graphic reproduction; the house pays 
anywhere from one dollar to five thou- 
sand dollars for a week’s run of any 
film; the public pays ten cents for music 
alone each time it passes a coin through 
the receiving teller’s window; and, what 
you have been waiting for since the start 
of this paragraph, the bill for music 
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mounts up to five hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year. Now is this institution worth 
our consideration? 

Through the kind codperation of many 
of the gentlemen whose deeds will be 
hereafter recorded, and through the cour- 
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of photographs, one of which, all of us 
are agreed, is the most unique music pic- 
ture ever taken. 

No musician’s education is complete 
until he has mastered a great deal of 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, and Wagner. 


THE RIALTO’S FOUNTAIN OF LIGHT 
A living fountain of light at the vortex of the Great White Way 


tesy and goodwill of one of the most sat- 
isfactory (that’s the best word I can find 
to fit him) men in the theatre world, 
whose name I thought the phone said 
was Shaw, not George Bernard, but one 
rapidly rivaling it in fame, I am able to 
present not only the facts and figures, but 
also a small part of the soul and spirit, 
of this great institution I shall have to 
call Riesenfeldianism; and in the bar- 
gain I am able to reproduce through the 
courtesy and practical assistance of Mr. 
George G. Shor, above alluded to, a series 


But the organist gets very little help from 
these friendly ancients. He must turn to 
the twentieth century for his life-line, or 
he must sink back into the mire of soul- 
sickening miscomprehension of true 
organ style. What we have formerly 
considered “organ style” is not music; 
it is, as has often been said of other 
things, a disease; but it is not incurable; 
most patients recover entirely with but 
very few applications of the tonic of a 
good example and the seidlitz powder of 
common sense—one of the best eradica- 
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tors of bad ideas I have ever known. 
And so today no organist’s education is 
complete till he has learned from the ex- 
ample of the very best photoplayers 
within traveling distance of his studio. 
For the greatest number of our readers 
this means New York. And the price 
per two-hour lesson (you can make it a 
four-hour or a six-hour lesson just as 
well if you like) is anything from a quar- 
ter to a dollar and the quarter gives you 
just as good instruction as the dollar. 
Doesn't that beat any conservatory you 
ever heard of ? 

Frank Stewart Adams was born in 
Massachusetts some thirty-five years ago 
on a cold fourth of January—85, to be 
explicit. Of him it was told me. by a 
man who has followed his work closely, 
“That man knows more about the organ 
than any other man I’ve ever met.” He 
is a Mus. Bac. of Syracuse University 
and a full organ course graduate of the 
New England Conservatory, taking both 
with highest honors. He first played in 
3oston in 1914 and came to New York 
in 1918, substituting in the Rialto and 
Rivoli till his regular appointment with 
the former in December of last year. 
Mr. Adams would—and I back him up 
vigorously—“aim some telling blows at 
those who persist in wrapping their robes 
of virtue around their sacrosanct lions, 
and condemning the entire business be- 
cause it is rotten in many places. The 
founders of the A. G. O., finding a low 
standard of church music, did not con- 
demn the idea of church music, but set 
about to reform it.” W. J. Henderson 
in the New York Sun voiced an idea 
which Mr. Adams puts into a definite 
charge, to which, since Mr. Henderson 
is back of it, we must plead guilty: “The 
bringing of the great masses into contact 
with good music is something that the 
church, concert, and other branches of 
the organ profession have failed to do to 
any extent.” And the proper way to 
qualify or interpret this life-sentence is 
to visit a Hugo Riesenfeld production 
and see whether Mr. Riesenfeld considers 
music as a “theory of sound” or a prac- 
tical business of cultured pleasure. 

Mr. Adams is somewhat of a philoso- 
pher, and seems to be too busy thinking 
to have time to talk much; I have faith 
in his thesis: 

“Organ composition (and perform- 


ance) need more of the orchestral style 
—a strong undercurrent of rhythmic pul- 
sation, a live texture of free modern 
counterpoint and figuration. Plain chords, 
hymn-tune style, don’t interest the lay- 
man. Neither do conventional modula- 
tions or old-fashioned harmonic struc- 
tures.” 

Just think that paragraph over a little, 
and then clip it out and frame it in a con- 
venient place just over your music-rack. 
I am doing that mentally, and I need not 
be afraid to prescribe a tonic I myself 
take. 

So much for the first man, Adam—I 
mean Adams. He of his own free will 
and accord expelled himself from our 
little sanctified Garden of Eden and has 
gone out into the vineyard to dig for his 
own living; theater men have to do that, 
you know. If you should not want to 
accept this statement on my own author- 
ity, just ask somebody who has a bowing 
acquaintance with Hugo Riesenfeld or 
George G. Shor; or ask Riesenfeld or 
Shor themselves, and if they are not too 
busy they will be glad to tell you. 

The second man, who in his proper 
order is the first organist of the Rialto, 
is John D. M. Priest. Messrs. Priest and 
Adams have their schedule so mixed up 
with the Rialto Orchestra, that unique in- 
stitution of which all New York is proud, 
that we must catalogue their hours: 


12:00- 2:10—Mr. Adams with organ only. 

2:15- 4:45—Orchestra with Mr. Priest and 
the organ. 

5:00- 7:00—Mr. Adams with organ only. 

7:30-10:30—Orchestra with Mr. Priest and 
the organ. 

10:30-finis —Mr. Priest with organ only. 


This schedule, like an Erie time-table, 
is subject to “slight” variation; fre- 
quently during the two orchestral periods 
the organ is used alone, sometimes as 
much as thirty minutes during the fea- 
ture film; and very often the two organ- 
ists alternate or shift hours entirely, ac- 
cording to their own pleasure. 

But to return to Mr. Priest and begin 
where he himself began in the vear 1887 
and in the city of Bath, England, on the 
22d day of January: it was pretty cold 
in England at that time, and sometimes 
impetuous Americans think England is 
still pretty chilly—not so chilly though 
but that it could and did give us a few 
hot times some generations back. Mr. 
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Priest graduated from Keble College, 
Oxford, and took the classic B. A. in that 
world famous institution ; for seven years 
he was associate organist-choirmaster in 
Bath Cathedral, and taught as Professor 
in the High School. He came to Amer- 
ica in 1912, served an apprenticeship in 
the Strand Theater, Hartford, and the 
Palace, New Haven, also serving an 
organist-choirmaster of St. Savior’s P. 


FRANK STEWART ADAMS 
Relief organist of the Rialto who scored the 
Widor movement 


E. Church, Bar Harbor, Maine. He came 
to the Rialto in 1919 and is another in- 
carnation of the very best educated speci- 
mens of the organist species—and let us 
not forget the five million members of 
the public who come each year under the 
tutelage of these gentlemen. 

And now for the Rialto Orchestra, the 
institution that put the emotional “O!” 
of satisfaction in “Orchestra.” Hugo 
Riesenfeld—but that’s all. Mr. Riesen- 
feld says the public made the orchestra 
possible, and to show his gratitude he 
personally conducts its performances as 
frequently as possible. Other lands that 
have had a music tradition fully devel- 
oped before the first little old organ was 
shipped across the Atlantic to make a 





church famous in a negative way that 
would otherwise be forgotten in a posi- 
tive way, have had orchestras innumer- 
able before America ever was thought 
of; and look at the crop of composers 
they pass over on the world every genera- 
tion. But now America can comé into 
her own, for already New York City has 
at least one good orchestra for each fin- 
ger of your right hand, and uses each 
of them just about as constantly as you 
use your fingers. But better than this, 
these orchestras do not work on theory; 
they must make good—that is, their 
music must get over the footlights and 
hide somewhere down underneath our 
vests. 

The conductors of the Rialto Orches- 
tra, when Mr. Riesenfeld is busy else- 
where, which of course must be most of 





JOHN D. M. PRIEST 
Who plays the main shift in the Rialto 


the time, is Lion Vanderheim, born in 
Rotterdam, who came to America in 
1897. His long list of important and 
some of them strictly classic positions 
would make most interesting corrobora- 
tion of the chief and fundamental idea 
which has impressed me more than any 
other in the study of this Riesenfeldian 
institution, namely, that these Riesen- 





HUGO RIESENFELD 


New York’s most popular musician, an orchestral conductor 

who has achieved distinction not only as a musician but also 

as producer of a new type of entertainment in which music is 
the chief attraction 
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feldian theaters, though they are not edu- 
cational in intent, are educational and cul- 
tural in actual effect, but their educa- 
tional proclivities are so adroitly handled 
that, like the small boy taking his favorite 
medicine, castor oil, in an adroitly mixed 
soda water concoction, we get them down 
our intellectual throats and Fave our 


LION VANDERHEIM 
Conductor of the Rialto Orchestra 


minds improved wholesomely before we 
realize that we are taking medicine, and 
even then we would refuse to believe we 
had really go‘ten a dose of medicine if it 
were not for the ineradicable proof that 
comes to us in the realization that the 
musical taste and inclination of the gen- 
eral public is being clarified and im- 
proved. 

Mr. Riesenfeld, it is said, isn’t flat- 
tered when the public listens to his music 
instead of watching his pictures, but 
that’s about the only mistaken viewpoint 
he has ever exhibited so far as I have 
been able to discover. Any musician or 
lover of music who goes to a Riesenfeld 
production and does not enjoy the music 
as much as he does the photoplay, is 
either a member of the boilermakers’ 
union or the Ananias Club. But I’m get- 
ting so truthful that I’m enthusiastic, so 
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I shall have to find fault and grumble in 
order that the reader may be reassured. 

Ah, yes, I have it. The organ “Solos.” 
I'll grumble about them. With the ex- 
ception of the Widor-Adams Concerto, 
which will be dealt with in due time, the 
organ solo numbers sound so much like 
a postlude after a two-hour Foreign Mis- 
sionary Service with Special Offering for 
Foreign Missions, that I instinctively 
reach for my hat. And that is bad. 
Organ literature is crowded with a great 
wealth of music that is just as interest- 
ing and good as the orchestral overtures, 
and I believe the public would talk less 
and enjoy the organ more if these num- 
bers were used instead of the church- 
postlude stuff to which the organ solos 
have been thus far confined. I do not 
know who is at fault here, and I do not 
care. The organ is being sadly misrepre- 
sented as a “solo” instrument, and this 
ought not to be. I believe it does not 
have to be, if only those who have the 
authority to do so will use better num- 
bers of truly idiomatic organ music. The 
Widor-Adams number showed where the 
public is willing to stand on this ques- 
tion. 

The Rialto Orchestra is an institution 
of 45 players comprising Io first violins, 
6 seconds, 4 violas, 4 cellos, 3 basses, 2 
flutes. 1 oboe, 2 clarinets, 1 bassoon, 2 
french horns, 3 trumpets, 2 trombones, I 
harp. The organ is a three-manual Aus- 
tin of 45 registers and 21 couplers. [.ud- 
wig Lawrier is the assistant conductor 
and Sascha Fidelman is the concertmeis- 
ter, and had the orchestra nothing better 
than either of these two, it would still 
have enough genuine musicianship to 
make it ultimately famous. The Rivoli 
Orchestra is virtually a duplicate of the 
Rialto, with Frederick Stahlberg, con- 
ductor, Joseph Littau, assistant conduc- 
tor, and W. Stahl, concertmeister—all 
men and musicians of the first order. 
These are not theater musicians ; they are 
something much better than we usually 
put in that class: they are musicians. 
Should there be any doubt as to the qual- 
ity of these two orchestras, or of the 
Criterion’s much smaller organization, 
compare a finished performance of any 
of them with a concert by any orchestra 
within hearing distance—and then re- 
member this astonishing thing, that each 
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of these orchestras has but one brief re- 
hearsal for the week’s program! Once 
Mr. Riesenfeld kept his doors closed one 
full hour with an impatient public wait- 
ing to get in; but music and pictures did 
not work just exactly right according to 
Riesenfeldianism, and the public had to 
wait. “They've got to go right,” ex- 
plained Mr. Riesenfeld. 

The Rivoli organ is a four-manual Aus- 
tin of 55 registers and 37 couplers. Both 
the Rialto and Rivoli organs have dupli- 
cate equipments of Orgoblo blowers and 
Eck generators, so that should anything 
go wrong the alternate power plants can 
be switched on instantly. It is figured 
that each organ gets as much use in six 
months as the average church organ gets 
in twenty vears, and undoubtedly this 
estimate is pretty near the mark; already 
the Rialto ivories in the middle portions 
of the manuals have been worn through 
and have had to be replaced. 

Of the personnel of the Rivoli staff of 
musicians, as also of the Rialto staff, 
there is little to say that would not sound 
prohibitively eulogistic—just as most of 
this that has already been written will 
sound to those of us who tuck our hearts 
up our sleeves and then never laugh up 
there under any circumstances. Lasky, 
of the famous firm of producers, claims 
that the “happy ending” is demanded by 
the public and he believes they have a 
right to it. So do I. We are not born 
into this world to have a tough time of 
it. But we do have a tough time of it as 
a rule and anything that can add a little 
clean joy to living is not a pleasure but 
a necessity. Being an organist is very 
dull business; I must have some. joy in 
life to keep fit. So I just pack off to a 
Riesenfeldian production every now and 
then, give up all the dignity that has been 
forced upon me (against violent protest ) 
and enjoy myself just as enthusiastically 
as I please. If some of the enthusiasm 
gets spilled over into this article it is not 
entirely my fault; let us blame Mr. 
Riesenfeld for it. 

Firmin Swinnen, first organist of the 
Rivoli, was born November 12, ’85, in 
Montaigue, Belgium, came to America 
in 1916, having formerly been organist 
of Antwerp Cathedral, he is Laureaat of 
the Royal (Antwerp) Conservatory, and 
holds diplomas from both this institution 
and also the Malines School of Religious 


Music. In 1915 he gave a series of 265 
recitals from memory in 11 months in 
England for the various war charities. 

J. Van Cleft Cooper, relief organist 
of the Rivoli, was born May 21, ‘82, in 
the city of Damascus, not the Damascus 
already famous but the one in Pennsyl- 
vania he is going to make famous as the 
city of his nativity, if he keeps up his 
present artistry in photoplaying, an 
artistry I have not yet heard surpassed. 


A Rivoli Program 


Two programs from the Rivoli will be 
quoted in order to give an adequate idea 
of the things to be seen and heard in 
these modern pho‘oplay theaters, for the 
program of a Rivoli week is as different 
from that of an average photoplay house 
as a hyderangea is from a hydrant and 
the only thing they have in common is 
appearance in nomenclature. The pro- 
gram of May 2: 

Orchestral Overture: Goldmark’s Sakuntala. 

Picture: Shackleton’s South Polar Expedi- 
tion. 

Violin Solo: Stahl’s Indian Beauty. 

Picture: Current film news pictorial. 

Tenor Solo: Meyerbeer’s “O Paradiso.” 

Feature Film: The Dancin’ Fool. 

Picture: Comedy. 

Organ Solo: Dubois’ Toccata. 


Notice the position of the main feature 
of the program. Now if it were an organ 
recital and the feature were a Bach 
Fugue—but never mind, theater mana- 
gers know more about program making 
than the average recital enthusiast. The 
second program is that of May 16 when 
Widor’s Fifth Sonata was drawn upon 
for the overture of the day: 


Overture: Organ Concerto, Widor’s Allegro. 
Picture: Current film news pictorial. 

Male Chorus: “A Sailor’s Chorus.” 

Feature Film: The Sea Wolf. 

Orchestra: Michaelis’ Forge in the Forest. 
Picture: Comedy. 


To use an organ sonata in a Broadway 
theater for anything other than a funeral 
scene is a brand-new idea. Who had it 
first is not exactly clear, but the scoring 
of the work fell to Frank Stewart Adams, 
until some time ago merely an organist, 
and in Boston at that. Mr. Adams came 
from Boston and apparently has not suf- 
fered any lack of ingenuity therefrom, 
for he promptly set to work on the simple 
task of turning Widor’s so-called “sym- 
phony” into something resembling a sym- 
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phony ; in other words, he decided that he 
would have to concerto-ize it and stick Mr. 
Swinnen with the task of playing it. 
Now Widor had no business calling a 
Sona‘a a “symphony” in the first place, 
so Mr. Adams has a perfect right to sym- 
phonize as many of them as he wants. 
Why will organ writers attempt to bam- 
boozle the public by writing Sonatas and 
adopting high-flown titles for them? If 
a piece of music in sonata form is writ- 
ten for the piano or organ or any other 
solo instrument it is a Sonata and all the 
titles in the world won't make a Sym- 
phony of it, and if it is written for the 
orchestra and one of these solo instru- 
ments in combination it is a Concerto, 
while if it is to be called a “symphony” 
at all it can only properly be so called if 
it is written for the full orchestra. The 


FIRMIN SWINNEN 
Who achieved remarkable success in the 
Widor-Adams Concerto at the Rivoli 


adoption of false nomenclature is the 
trick of mediocrity and does not become 
men of genius. Frank Stewart Adams 
scored the first movement of Widor’s 
Fifth Sonata, then, as a Concerto, in- 
duced Firmin Swinnen to play the organ 
part (which he did from memory) and 
Frederick Stahlberg conducted the or- 


chestra ; and all went merrily to rehearsal. 
Rehearsals turned out well, and Mr. 
Swinnen added a Pedal Cadenza, and 
that’s all there is to it, excepting another 
paragraph about to follow as soon as this 
is finished. 

The scoring of the work was most de- 
lightful and original; genuine orchestral 
music and sufficient independence from 
the original to make the work worth lis- 


J. VAN CLEFT COOPER 
Relief organist of the Rivoli whose artistry 
is superb 


tening to; finely orchestral in character 
throughout and fully equal to many sym- 
phonic movemen‘s from quite famous 
composers. A Pedal Cadenza is usually 
a useless show and not difficult to play, 
but when we make these statements we 
must overlook Firmin Swinnen. Firmin 
Swinnen wrote his Cadenza not to catch 
the crowd but to enrich the Concerto 
with some genuinely interesting and 
novel music which he thought he could 
fit perfectly well to Widor’s text. And 
he did it amazingly ; pedal solo passages, 
pedal duet passages, three and four-part 
chords singly and in harmonic progres- 
sion, all in perfect accord with the Widor 
mood. They turned the spot-light on 
him all through the overture, as they 
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always do for the soloists, and when it 
came to the Cadenza he went to it like a 
good soldier, with no bluff or bluster 
about it whatever. And it was the most 
brilliant and varied bit of pedal solo work 
I have ever heard or heard of; cleanly 
executed, not a note jumbled, registra- 
tive variety, and musicianly interpreta- 
tion. If he had not played another note 
that evening every organist present would 
have recognized him as a master organ- 
ist of the worst kind—worst because, 
should he take to concertizing, he would 
prove so harmful to the reputations of so 
many others, completely blotting out in- 
numerable stellar lights of varying orders. 
His playing of the organ solo parts in the 
Widor-Adams—I feel rather like saying 
Adams-Widor—Concerto was masterful, 
brisk, clean-cut, with spotless technic; 
and he played it twenty-eight times in one 
week to crowded houses. 

It would be an education to a student, 
and a much-needed accelerant to mature 
professionals, to go to the Rivoli for a 
dozen organ lessons each year, taking 
them in the front seat to the right, with 
Firmin Swinnen doing as he pleases at 
the console, and the audience perfectly 
contented and in ignorance of the north- 
east corner conspiracy. The beauty of 
the theater organist’s pesition is that in 
it the man must make good and he can- 
not crawl out of a failure by saying his 
critics do not appreciate “good” music. 
Mr. Swinnen’s playing is, above all else, 
emphatic and masterful; there is no apol- 
ogy in it, no timidity, no fear lest he shall 
do this or that in a way that shall not be 
approved by his fellow professionals or 
that shall cause the minister to squirm 
in his seat (with envy). There is no 
such thing in a theater as making the 
managers jealous because you do your 
work so well as to attract attention favor- 
ably to yourself instead of to the other 
fellow ; when that happens in church an 
organist gets fired; when it happens in a 
theater the manager calls the culprit aside 
and raises his salary. 

The Sea Wolf is a picture with more 
real fighting in it than any I have ever 
seen; somebody is always trying to kill 
somebody else, and if pictures could talk 
there would be enough swearing to drive 
a mule team twice across the North 
American continent. But we are spared 
that, and the acting is so good that there 


is no unpleasant flavor to the film. Such 
a picture gives an organist a fine chance 
to make a passionate fool of himself and 
run wild with his organ, two things 
Messrs. Cooper and Swinnen did not do. 
Mr. Cooper is sufficiently tall and slim to 
distinguish him from Mr. Swinnen who 
took a decided preference to the other 
method of growing, and if you visit the 
Rivoli and have to hunt all over the place 
for the console you will undoubtedly find 
it eventually in the forward right-hand 
corner of the orchestral pit and just in 
front of J. Van Cleft Cooper whose spe- 
cialty seems to be playing in the dark. 

Mr. Cooper’s playing is marked by the 
finer shades and great delicacy; he fol- 
lows his picture carefully without any 
apparent effort. Both he and Mr. Swin- 
nen, as also Mr. Stahlberg with his or- 
chestra, slightly anticipate each chang- 
ing scene, using all the rhythm they 
want without fear least some pious soul, 
of some ultra-conservative “musician” 
(something much worse) should be dis- 
pleased. Mr. Cooper’s left hand is a 
thing to be watched—he’s a musician 
with rather much of the magician in that 
left hand. It picks up the rhythm just 
as it wants, and furnished those deli- 
cately beautiful backgrounds for the 
right-hand themes, backgrounds we might 
almost call accompaniments, and yet can- 
not because they are more than that. His 
music was mostly memorized and his ex- 
cellent Austin organ gave him every op- 
portunity in the world (relatively speak- 
ing, for no organ is up to its highest de- 
velopment unless it gives the organist the 
option of universal double-touch) to use 
tone colors pretty much as he chose. But 
he did not choose, on this occasion, to do 
much registration or much painting with 
solo tones; rather did he confine himself 
to that etherial, shimmering, gauze-like 
now-you-hear-it and now-you-don’t vari- 
ety. 

Neither of the Rivoli players resort to 
the usual tricks in the “enhancement” of 
the “slap-stick” comedies; occasionally 
they throw in a trick here and there just 
to give the joy of an unexpected poke in 
the ribs, and it works very well when it 
does not come too frequently; tricks are 
very rarely heard in any of the Riesen- 
feld houses. Photoplaying has grown be- 
yond the stage of tricks ; it is swiftly ma- 
turing into an art as serious and beauti- 
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ful as that of church music, and much 
more varied and delicate. The standard 
organ literature is entirely sufficient for 
all purposes, if the organist only takes 
the time to fit it in the film as conscien- 
tiously as Mr. Riesenfeld does the or- 
chestral music. The only trouble with 
the average organ library is that it is en- 
tirely tco dead; all music, much like an- 
cient Gaul, is divisible into three parts, 
rhythm, melody, and harmony, and let us 
not fool ourselves that this simple trio is 
dead. 

The present schedule at the Rivoli 
brings Mr. Cooper into action alone from 
12 to 2, and from 5 to 7; the other hours 
are played by Mr. Swinnen and the or- 
chestra, with Mr. Swinnen alone for the 
periods corresponding to those of Mr. 
Priest in the Rialto. The process of 
“swapping horses amid-stream” is some- 
times accomplished very carefully, going 
through the stages of Cooper-solo, 
Cooper-Swinnen-duet, and. finally Swin- 
nen-solo. The pleasure of a truly artis- 
tic picture exhibition are enhanced for 
members of the organ profession if they 
know who is at the console, and this in- 
formation the ushers are always prepared 
to give. 

Frederick W. Stahlberg, conductor of 
the Rivoli orchestra, is an excellent musi- 
cian and a fine human being in spite of 
his dominance over an orchestra of forty- 
five players, and if you find a place near 
enough to the orches‘ral pit, and suffi- 
ciently to the right or left of the center, 
you will observe a conductor who is not 
an iron-bound rule-of-thumb dispenser 
of music, but a man who likes both music 
and men and who gets along perfectly 
with both, securing in the former just 
what he likes because the latter want him 
to have it that way. Besides his work in 
the Rivoli, Mr. Stahlberg is assistant con- 
ductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Society, and is the composer of some 
symphonic works in larger forms, which 
have had performances not only by the 
Philharmonic but by other prominent or- 
chestras as well. In the orchestral over- 
tures, when the house is lighted and the 
screen is a thousand miles away, the 
music lover will hear adequate perform- 
ances of the more popular orchestral 
works covering all schools of composi- 
tion, though the “heavier classics must be 


ignored. The theatre is not ai: educa- 
tional institution by nature; heaven pre- 
serve us from any more educational in- 
stitutions till the ones we have do their 
duty more humanely and leave us with 
our original personalities instead of a 
copy of some impersonality. 


FREDERICK W. STAHLBERG 
Conductor of the Rivoli Orchestra 


At the Rialto 


The finishing touches of a musician’s 
education come only through the study 
of orchestral music both in the score and 
by the ear; before Anno Rialto 1, which 
corresponds with Anno Domini 1916, the 
musician visiting New York in the sum- 
mer, when most of them came, had to go 
back home again without much orchestral 
music open to him. The Rialto changed 
all that and today the musician in New 
York has the opportunity of studying 
good orchestral music at a cost of about 
ten cents an hour and getting right up to 
within five feet of the conductor or the 
concertmeister—and concertmeister Sas- 
cha Fidelman of the Rialto orchestra is a 
study all in himself, and that with grace- 
ful unconsciousness. The Rialto pro- 
gram under discussion was: 
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Orchestral Overture: Liszt’s Second Rhap- 
sody. 

News Film: Rialto Specialty. 

Male Chorus: Rialto Specialty. 

Feature Film: The Sea Wolf. 

Trumpet Solo: Liberati’s Caprice du Con- 
cert. 

Film Comedy: Grab the Ghost. 

Organ Solo: Bach’s Toccata and Fugue Dm. 


Lion Vanderheim conducted the Over- 
ture and gave an excellent interpretation 
with more red-blooded virility, keener 
contrasts, than the sedate and dignified 
concert orchestras usually give—if we 
want our music devitalized and lifelessly 
academic we must not go to the Rialto 
to get it; Rialto music is made for some- 
thing better than overdoses of intellectual 
pig-headedness. As an example of the 
care evident in everything Riesenfeld 
programs, I must mention the Czym- 
balom solo or cadenza which he presented 
in this overture. Just what the Czym- 
balom is your dictionary will define for 
you better than I, but Liszt prescribed it 
in his orchestration of this most popular 
of his Rhapsodies and—well, no com- 
poser ever gets the better of Riesenfeld; 
the Czymbalom and a Czymbalom solo- 
ist were presented in the overture. 

The male chorus was interesting and 
well done, though the orchestra so far 
outshines, both in technic and interpre- 
tation, as well as in grandeur and beauty, 
anything choral music can present that 
I never enjoy choral selections when con- 
trasted with the magnificent variety and 
profundity of orchestral numbers well 
played. However, this choral selection 
was presented for its bearing on the next 
number of the program, and even though 
the words, as usual, were entirely unin- 
telligible, the public got its portion of 
novelty and variety, and was undoubtedly 
happy. During the feature film the baton 
was taken by assistant conductor Lud- 
wig Laurier, who proved to be consider- 
ably more than an assistant something ; 
in fact he was an entity in himself and in 
spite of the extremely precarious position 
of an “assistant” he was able to control 
his forces admirably. Were I a conduc- 
tor I would give my assistant absolute 
control over my men even to the privi- 
lege of dispensing with the services of 
any of them without referring his rea- 
sons to me, and I would give him much 
more to do; I believe that is the only way 
to get the best from any organization 


when an assistant’s services are required. 

Mr. Priest relieved the orchestra for 
half an hour during this main feature 
film and evidenced an excellent photo- 
playing art peculiarly his own. Of the 
four men in the Rialto and Rivoli who 
have competent organs at their command 
there is a distinct art evidenced in each, 
and for certain moods, certain pictures, 
each man will excell the others in turn— 
which testifies potently to the assurance 
that photoplaying is an art and not a 
noise. Mr. Priest is master of the har- 
monic structures and I have heard him 
do some clever motive-building over 
modern harmonies, following the turns 
of the picture intimately. He wavers be- 
tween the heavier and the lighter effects, 
with predilections for the latter, never 
letting his instrument become tiresomely 
organistic in the church style—which 
would be even deadlier than Kipling’s 
female of the species. 

Mr. Adams is studiously exercising his 
inventive proclivities all the while he is 
at the organ; musicians who follow his 
playing will find him constantly invent- 
ing, constantly experimenting with the 
thematic structures of music, but this 
word “experimen‘ing” must not be here 
interpreted as effor:s to find, rather as 
actual discoveries put to practical use. 
Mr. Adams’ work I would call intellec- 
tual, for I find back of his music an in- 
ventive musician, creating definite struc- 
tures as he goes along. His playing would 
be a good subject upon which to base our 
mental studies in constructive improvisa- 
tion along the lines of the motive. 

Joseph Alessi played his trumpet solo 
with delightful effect and showed excel- 
lent taste in the selection he used; the 


‘audience voiced its enthusiastic apprecia- 


tion for both the taste and the interpre- 
tation. His delicate retards and acceler- 
andos, his skillful rapid-fire work, and 
those vibrant exhilerating held notes, all 
executed with a commendable artistic 
poise and deliberation of manner, made 
me feel grateful not only to Mr. Alessi 
but also to the Rialto orches‘ra for its 
possession of such players and to Mr. 
Riesenfeld for the opportunity of hear- 
ing them do individual solos so aitis- 
tically—and to both Messrs. Riesenfeld 
and Alessi, as well as to Conductor Van- 
derheim, for the good sense and discre- 
tion evidenced in the selection of such 
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particular pieces of music as would be 
most likely to be thoroughly enjoyed by 
the greatest number. I see no reason 
why such instrumental solos should not 
form an integral part of every Rialto and 
Rivoli program; not only would it give 
the individual musicians a share of the 
credit they deserve, but it would give a 
greater wealth to the Rialto-Rivoli-Cri- 
terion productions—to Riesenfeldianism, 
ina word. And think of its value to the 
public as well. 

3ach’s Toccata and Fugue D minor 
sounds dangerously near to an organ re- 
cital and I don’t know why Mr. Priest 
put it on the program. He played it with 
special clearness and precision, and of 
course | know as well as he that the 
“sacrosanct” organists (as Mr. Adams 
calls them) of the church (or near- 
heaven) variety, of which I am one (in 
many ways), reserves the exclusive right 
(as well as the ability, of course) to play 
a Bach Fugue, and I sympathize with 
him—I even commend his audacity—in 
his insatiable desire to prove not only to 
us of the “sacrosanct” lienage but also 
to some fifty thousand vigorous Ameri- 
cans that the theater organist not only 
can play Bach with more dash and better 
technic than we saints can command, but 
also that he does it that way; and this 
makes me happy irrespective of its sad- 
dening effect on an audience which cer- 
tainly cannot understand a Bach Fugue 
and is blissful in its satisfaction without 
that ability. In spite of Mr. Priest’s fine 
playing of Bach Fugues I still hold to the 
criticism made earlier in this article, that 
for the organ solos in the theater pro- 
grams we should hear distinctly idio- 
matic, and not too intellectual, organ 
music of the most attractive qualities— 
and a Bach Fugue cannot meet any of 
these specifications to the satisfaction of 
the t. b. m. 


Program Making 

A person visiting a photoplay for the 
first time would not know much about 
either picture or music, but the Rialto 
and Rivoli programs are planned not for 
such patrons but for those who visit the 
theaters as regularly as the latter-day 
saints go to church—at least once a week. 
And with a process of education such as 
this the patron soon begins to know as 
much about the proper way to present a 


picture as he does the proper way to 
comb his hair; if a theater is to hold its 
patrons it must hold its standards.” 

Usually a program of films is engaged 
a week or two in advance and then when 
a new program starts its run on the first 
day of the week the director begins his 
arduous task of setting music to the pro- 
gram of the coming week’s production. 
To visit a projection room during the 
musical scoring of a film is an interesting 
experience. At one end of a twelve by 
thirty-foot room is a screen possibly six 
feet square; in the wall at the opposite 
end are two holes for the machines and 
two for the operators to peep through or 
stick their heads through for an occa- 
sional conference with the director; 
directly under these holes are half a 
dozen comfortable wicker chairs with a 
long table-like bench conveniently in 
front and a swinging phone within grab- 
bing distance; to the right is an upright 
piano; around the walls are cabinets of 
piano scores and violin scores all care- 
fully assorted under proper heads, “love 
scenes,” “home scenes,” “waltzes,” “Rus- 
sian,” “Overtures,” “suites,” “military 
marches,” etc., ad infinitum; and in the 
ceiling is an electric light of excellent 
power which keeps going full force 
through the entire operation. 

“There are millions of ways,” says 
Hugo Riesenfeld, who scores all the pic- 
tures of the Rialto, Rivoli, and Criterion 
programs, “of selecting music to serve as 
accompaniment for a picture, but there 
are only two ways that a good musician 
would choose. One is to select beautiful 
music that is appropriate for the scenes 
of the picture, and the good musician, 
inexperienced in motion picture presen- 
tation would undoubtedly follow this 
course. The second course, and the one 
that requires the hardest work, is to se- 
lect music such as would be chosen in the 
first mentioned way, but with an ear to 
its subjugation. There may be half a 
hundred waltzes that would go prettily 
with certain scenes, but the experienced 
scorer of motion pictures will, after lis- 
tening to the piece, know whether it is 
too striking—or even too beautiful.” 
And all through the few hours when I 
had the privilege of observing the scor- 
ing process under Mr. Riesenfeld’s magic 
hand, I witnessed this “subjugation” in 
actual fact. “Not so fast,’ “Slower, 
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please,” “Oh, not so fast,” “Take it this 
way,” and the director would hum the 
tune of whistle it or heat it out on the 
table with his thumb; in every case the 
music was “toned down,” “subjugated” 
to the picture. Had it not been done I 
imagine the effect would have been one 
of frivolity, if not completely grotesque ; 
but subjugated in this way, and ulti- 
mately in many other ways of which only 
Hugo Riesenfeld can give the clue, music 
of the most attractive kind—attractive to 
musicians—lends itself admirably to the 
screen. 

The success ot the Riesenfeld produc- 
tions is not only a matter of the films se- 
lected ; I question if the films have even 
fifty per cent. of the credit. In fact I 
know of one case where Mr. Riesenfeld 
scored a picture, after cutting up the 
film and showing it as he wanted instead 
of as the producers photographed it, with 
success, while the same picture in its 
original form under the management of 
other producers in other houses fell a 
failure. 

At half after ten on a Monday night, 
when most people were beginning to seal 
up their day as well done and turn their 
thoughts to hot or cold showers accord- 
ing to taste, and feather pillows, I got 
safely by the guards (an iron gate that 
works with difficulty) and climbed two 
flights of stairs at Broadway and 42d 
Street. In the director’s private projec- 
tion room were already gathered the 
operators, conductors, pianist, and libra- 
rian, with Mr. Riesenfeld seated in his 
comfortable chair ready to “make” an- 
other Riesenfeld production. Mr. Riesen- 
feld had already seen the picture once, 
of course, so he began his search for 
music of a certain well defined type. 
Piece after piece (only a little of each, 
of course) was played on the piano as 
this or that conductor would pick out one 
as a suggestion, and all that could be 
gotten out of Mr. Riesenfeld was “No,” 
“Not that,” “No,” “No, that won’t do,” 
“Oh, no, not that’”—and all the while the 
cameras were waiting to click their first 
inch of the film, not a picture as yet hav- 
ing gone to the screen; the director had 
his head stuck deep in a folio of possibly 
two hundred selections of a given type, 
every one of which he glanced through in 
his search for the “right” one. Finally it 


was found; and what a relief. “Slower; 
oh, not so fast,” then “Ah, that’s it, that’s 
it,’ and the ready amanuensis jotted 
down a few abbreviations to show that 
when the picture was ready to begin the 
music would be this piece, and that so 
much of it would be used. A mark was 
put lightly on the score. All that work 
for about sixty seconds’ worth of music! 
To the question, “What is Hugo Riesen- 
feld?” we might answer, “Infinite capac- 
ity for taking pains.” The piece, before 
being laid aside, was again played on the 
piano at proper tempo, that is at Mr. 
Riesenfeld’s own tempo, the director 
pushed the button, the picture announce- 
ment began, and I almost thought I was 
going to see a free picture show this 
time. But no, I read some words an- 
nouncing the title of the picture, and 
some other words telling who photo- 
graphed it, and still more words advis- 
ing me all about the people who acted in 
it; and then the fatal button was pressed 
and the “show” stopped. Then the 
search for music began all over again. 
Soon something was tried which pleased 
Director Riesenfeld and as the pianist 
started to play it again the button was 
pressed and the picture resumed its 
course just where it left off. That is, 
resumed it for another two seconds till 
the emotions of the screen drama changed 
and with it changed the emotions of this 
highly-strung bit of human machinery 
who controlled the fatal button—and the 
picture went dead again till some new bit 
of music could be found to suit the new 
emotions. 

And so it went. George G. Shor said 
of a certain film, “In the picture you saw, 
the orchestra played the following move- 
ments for the feature film; six one-steps, 
four fox-trops”—and let us recall that 
the fox-trot or gallop or agitato in the 
middle of a Beethoven symphony is given 
in Mr. Shor’s parlance under the name of 
its matter-of-fact content and not under 
its classic title—“‘one gallop, three agi- 
tatos, four waltzes, one two-step, one 
march, two songs, eight intermezzi, one 
operatic movement, one symphonic selec- 
tion, one mysterioso, one suite movement, 
and one tarantelle.” And this only tells 
a small part of the story; it forgets all 
about the cuts, the arrangements, the 
slides and glides and skips and hops 
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through all musicdom in order to make 
these things go together in a proper 
sequence of keys as one piece. 

After little snatches of the film are thus 
projected and music fitted intimately with 
the moods of each, with proper record 
made of each separate bit of film and the 
music corresponding with it, Mr. Riesen- 
feld takes the music under his wing and 
spends laborious hours over it, marking, 
timing, cutting, trimming, fitting, and pre- 
paring it to time rightly with the film. 
When this is done and the librarians and 
orchestrators have arranged and written 
such things as are needed for the film, 
the film itself is taken in hand for revi- 
sion. Projection machines can be made 
to run at variable speeds to suit the occa- 
sion, and these speeds can be arbitrarily 
set by a projector without interfering in 
any way with the picture; I doubt if any 
but a very ‘skilled man would be able to 
detect the many changes Mr. Riesenfeld 
must get from his operators. ‘Many times 
the titles and joints in the film are deleted 
to just the right amount to make the film 
time exactly with the music, while at 
other times, the speed accomplishes the 
result. Thus after the music is first 
fitted to the picture, the picture is then 
fitted exactly to the music. Ordinarily 
pictures hit the screens at the rate of 
from eight to sixteen per second, while 
the fanciful rushes are said io fly as fast 
as one hundred and twenty-eight per sec- 
ond, at which rate I am told the novel 
extremely slow pictures are actually 
photographed in the original in order to 
be projected ultimately as the normal 
rate and produce the slow picture. 

Hugo Riesenfeld was born in Vienna 
in 1879 and graduated with honors from 
the Vienna Conservatory; he came to 
America in 1907 and has since conducted 
himself as a loyal and distinguished fel- 
low citizen of whom we may be proud. 
His first American engagement was with 
Oscar Hammerstein as concertmeister 
and conductor ; confining his activities to 
light opera; during the Century Theatre’s 
second season he was conductor of the 
serious opera given there in English. 
When the Rialto and Rivoli were opened 
Mr. Riesenfeld was engaged as conduc- 
tor, and in January, 1919, he took the 
managing directorship into his own 
hands, adding the Criterion in April of 
the present year. Personally he is a man 


of medium height and weight, soft spoken 
and mild in manner with nothing of the 
hustle and bustle of his active life ap- 
pearing in his manner, but with his artis- 
tic temperament cropping out all over; 
one would never take him for a man- 
ager, only an artist. That's why the 
music of the Rialto and Rivoli is being 
written about in these columns. There 
is never anything theatrical in his pro- 
ductions ; they are always artistic. 


The Criterion 


When I go to the Criterion after hav- 
ing visited the Rialto or Rivoli I shut my 
eyes till I am comfortably seated where 
I can see only the screen. It is one of 
the older theaters and is very small com- 
pared to its famous twin grandparents; 
its organ is only a two-manual Wurlitzer 
of conventional theater type and the or- 
ganist sits behind the right wing, with 
his back to the audience, facing the 
screen, which he sees through a peep- 
hole. But I hardly remember the Cri- 
terion Theater building after having seen 
Riesenfeld’s Criterion Theater produc- 
tion. Right bang off the boards the very 
first thing that hits you is something 
unique—the Silhouette orchestra. The 
main feature of the program on the occa- 
sion of the visit I shall mention briefly 
was the film, “Why Change Your Wife?” 
It was not just exactly a picture, and it 
wasn’t a sermon; perhaps it was a book, 
or a dream, or maybe a latter-day fairy 
tale. But it wasn’t just a picture. A 
small chorus of girls appeared on the 
stage in person immediately before and 
again immediately after the picture, sing- 
ing certain appropriate philosophies de- 
vised and set to music by Mr. Riesen- 
feld. That’s one of the reasons I said 
it was not a sermon; there are other rea- 
sons too. The program complete was: 


Orchestral Overture “en Silhouette: Boc- 
cherini’s Minuet. 

Film: Beautiful Things. 

Film: The Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes. 


Feature Film: Why Change Your Wife? 


The photograph reproduced herewith 
must tell of the unique Silhouette Orches- 


tra. It is almost a pity to spoil the re- 
markable picture by telling how the 
thing was done mechanically, but curi- 
osity must be answered. The six players 
were arranged in a single row (the other 
players were behind the wing out of 
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sight) just back of a white curtain with 
only the very simple line decorations as 
shown, and then a light projected their 
shadows upon the curtain, so that as the 
Silhouette Overture was being played the 
audience saw only the moving shadows 
of the players, with the conductor out 
of sight as well. A stroke of genius se- 
jected the proper music to play, Boc- 
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beauty. I have never seen anything so 
beautiful in all picture-land. 

Victor Wagner is the conductor of this 
most unique orchestra of only a dozen 
or so players which is always out of 
sight, showing only the shadow of six 
of its players during the fanciful “Over- 
ture en Silhouette,” and to him is safely 
entrusted the delicate task of performing 


é 


“EN SILHOUETTE” 
The quaint charm of the Silhouette Orchestra is only faintly 
portrayed in this unique photograph 


cherini’s Minuet, and I presume so long 
as the attraction is continued, music in 
similar mood will be used.. 

The Beautiful Things film was accom- 
panied on a grand piano on one corner 
of the darkened stage by Chopin’s Pre- 
ludein Aand his Nocturne in D flat, and 
all the audience could see was the rough 
outline of the instrument and the deeply 
shaded pedestal lamp standing at its for- 
ward end, no view of the player at all. 
The effect was beautiful, of course; but 
the film itself was superb. Mr. Riesen- 
feld had selected snatches of beautiful 
scenery, a moonlight scene, an apple or- 
chard in full blossom, a rose bursting into 
bloom, anything remarkable for its poetic 


the music in exactly the right manner 
for the “en Silhouette” effect—and he 
does it beautifully, just enough mechani- 
cal precision mixed with a very small 
amount of flexibility. The organ is 
played by Ed. Pinney, who has the main 
shift and a reputation worth something 
in dollars and cents, and by Sigmund 
Krungold, an excellent photoplayer, who 
plays alone during the relief hours. Their 
instrument is not one of the wonders of 
the world, but the Riesenfeldian Produc- 
tion conspires with them to rob the audi- 
ence of any realization of the fact—and 
gets away with it very well, as Mr. 
Riesenfeld always does. 

Mr. Riesenfeld greeted a group of re- 
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porters in the publicity office one after- 
noon with the grateful remark, “If you 
boys don’t make me famous, I must be 
hopeless.” But not so. Hugo Riesen- 
feld is making himself famous and _ all 
the press in the City—and heaven knows 
how perverse it is in a few cantankerous 
spots—would not be sufficient to kill his 
growing fame. One of the reporters en- 
quired, “How is the program going to- 
day over in ?” and received the 
prompt reply, “Going fine.” Then, after 
a pause, “It’s got to!” And that, with 
the accent on the penultimate word, prob- 
ably as much as anything else, is Riesen- 
feldianism. The library of Mr. Riesen- 
feld contains some six thousand orches- 


tral scores and thousands of pieces of 
unorchestrated music. In the scoring of 
the film “Everywoman” Mr. Riesenfeld 
and his four conductors worked four full 
hours merely on the selection of music 
—for one of the eight reels, one-eighth 
of the film! “Work? No. The moving 
picture business is only to make money ; 
serious musicians don’t spend their time 
on it.” Thus say they of the class who 
are born, one every minute. And all the 
while the most successful theater ven- 
ture in the world of amusements is being 
managed not by a theatrical expert but 
by a musical genius—an orchestral con- 
ductor! 


Impressions of the American Organ World 
REGINALD GOSS-CUSTARD 


I write to give you a few impres- 

sions of my recent Organ Recital 

Tour in America and incidentally 
to know that I am contributing some- 
thing to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, the 
first volume of which I have on my desk 
as I am writing. The Organ in America, 
by reason of the many secular uses to 
which it is employed, has become proba- 
bly the most popular of all instruments 
in that country. Organ Recitals in your 
churches are very much more numerous 
than they are in England, in spite of the 
fact that this country possesses a wealth 
of magnificent Organs which I am sorry 
to say are for the most part confined to 
the accompaniment of the church serv- 
ice. With regard to American Organ 
building I have the happiest recollection 
of some delightful instruments. But to 
be quite candid I believe there is a grow- 
ing tendency to “overdo” the Organ in 
size. There must be a limit to the capac- 
ity of the Human Being, and an evi- 
dent danger presents itself by the player 
becoming a slave to the intricacies of his 
instrument, and eventually sacrificing the 
most important of all things in an Organ- 
ist: SOUL. 

During my visit to the States, I had 
the good fortune to be shown over one 
of the largest Organ Factories in Amer- 
ica; and the thorough manner in which 
all the branches of Organ construction 
was conducted has made a lasting im- 


i IS with the greatest pleasure that 


pression on my mind. Efficiency in de- 
tail and accuracy in voicing the proto- 
types of the orchestra seemed to me to 
be the outstanding features of the Organs 
and the balance of the full Organ was 
generally all that could be desired. 

All the instruments on which I gave 
Recitals were well equipped for stop-con- 
trol, which to my mind is most essential 
for the execution of modern Organ play- 
ing, and in listening to some of the lead- 
ing Organists, evidence was given of the 
fact by the constant variety in tone— 
color in the performance of their pieces. 

The difference between English and 
American Organ building lies chiefly in 
the fancy effects. An Echo Organ apart 
from the main instrument I found to be 
a common occurance in the States and 
the beautiful results that could be ob- 
tained therefrom cannot be overesti- 
mated. I remember being particularly 
struck with the Organ in St. Thomas’s, 
New York, on this account, and more 
than pleased to find that stop-knobs were 
used in place of stop-keys, which, by the 
way, in mentioning stop-keys brings me 
to a subject that has been through a good 
deal of controversy in England. 

I noticed that the pedal-board was of 
much the same pattern as the one used 
on English Organs ( Wesley-Willis scale) 
and where stop-knobs were used the gen- 
eral “set-out” of the console was very 
similar. 

The average American audiences are 
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good listeners and sympathetic. They 
seemed to appreciate things they had 
heard before, more than strange works, 
which is perhaps the way with most au- 
diences. The big Wagner arrangements 
were always well received and I always 
found a great deal of enthusiasm for 
Bach’s works. Every audience needs 
educating up to a certain standard and 
I am of a firm opinion that to forsake the 
real good “stuff,” in spite of the fact that 
most of it was written long before the 
Organ aitained its present pitch of per- 
fection, would be suicide to musical edu- 
cation and Organ playing in general. 

The scope of the instrument has 
broadened considerably since Bach’s 
great works were written and there is no 
reason why its enormous possibilities 
should not be utilized in the field of 
purely secular music, providing that the 
instrument's fundamental characteristics 
are always before the player. The Organ 
compositions of the present day have a 
strong tendency to become too trivial, 
and the fact may be especially accounted 
for by the Organs being used for many 
more secular purposes than hitherto. It 
is universally superseded by the solitary 
piano in the Cinema Halls and it fre- 
quently does duty in place of the small 
orchestras in the larger hotels. Conse- 
quently the market is being flooded with 
compositions of a very low order to meet 
the demands of a pleasure-seeking pub- 
lic. 

One thing the Organist should always 
keep in mind is that he must be the edu- 
cator. Whether it be in the Church, the 
Concert Hall, or the “Movies” he has 
ample opportunities of proving his true 
musicianship. Either in the great indus- 
trial cities, or in the smaller country 
towns, his responsibilities are just the 
same; and it should be his aim and ob- 
ject to uphold the great traditions of his 
instrument. 

1 am constantly playing some charmnig 
Organ compositions by American com- 
posers and they are speedily becoming 
popular with English audiences. Some 
of these works are written specially for 
effects which we do not possess, namely: 
bells, chimes and echo organ, and I be- 
lieve it would be as well for composers 
to adopt a course in which these effects 
could be made optional without destroy- 
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ing the nature of the composition if they 
were omitted. 

I regret to say that during my visit to 
the States my opportunities for hearing 
the best players were few and far be- 
tween, but those that I had the pleasure 
of listening to were brilliant executants 
and evidently master of their instruments 
and I can thoroughly endorse the opinion 
of all English musicians who have toured 
in America in saying that I was always 
shown the greatest courtesy by my fellow 
Organists, together with an atmosphere 








: REGINALD GOSS-CUSTARD 
W hose impressions are based upon his obser- 
vations during his recent concert tour of 
America. Mr. Goss-Custard is also the com- 
poser of some excellent organ compositions; 
his “Gondoliera,” for example, is a most beau- 

tiful bit of organ music 
of good feeling and an eagerness for ex- 
change of thoughts which was of real 
benefit to me. 

In conclusion, let me add a word or 
two of humble advice and encourage- 
ment to the younger generation of Or- 
ganists. The Organ as a solo instrument 
has a great future before it, and no in- 
strument is so susceptible to abuse. It 
is rapidly reaching a state of perfeciion 
in tone quality and action, and its powers 
for the interpretation of the best music 
must be recognized by all who are learn- 
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ing to play. Musical audiences are a dif- 
ficult body of people to know, and my 
experience is that in a good many in- 
stances pieces which I thought were far 
above their heads were the best appre- 
ciated in the program. Therefore, a well- 
varied program of music which is worthy 
of the “King of Instruments” will, in the 
long run, prove the most beneficial to the 


Organist who wishes to take his place 
in that long line of American musicians 
who are today upholding the traditions 
of the instrument they love so well. Let 
me only add that I am looking forward 
to making another visit to the States, and 
to renew my acquaintance with those who 
gave me some of the most pleasant times 
of my life. 


My Best Organ Compositions vs My Best Sellers 
A Symposium 


Ernest H. Sheppard 


R. SHEPPARD was born January 
23, 1888, in Brockley, Kent, Eng- 
land, and came to America in 1913. He 
took his certificate to teach in London 
from the York Grammar School, and 
taught music and other subjects five 
years ; his music studies were conducted 
privately, chiefly with Dr. Hull of the 
Royal College, and F. T. Grey of York. 
At present he is organist of Christ 
Church, Warren, Ohio. Of his composi- 
tions he writes: 

“In answering the first query I feel 
that my Recessional is my best published 
composition for organ. My best seller 
has been my Desert Song, which has been 
a popular favorite wherever it has been 
played. Why it should have taken so, 
may be only explained by the fact that 
it was a true inspiration from reading 
the Rubaiyah of Khayyam. Jt has in- 
deed been most encouraging to have all 
the letters of appreciation from different 
parts of the country on the popularity of 
the Desert Song. My published works 
are: 


“A Desert Song. 

A Twilight Serenade. 
Recessional. 

Allegro Pomposo. 
Postlude. 

March of the Marionettes. 
Romance. 

Canzone, 

Grand Chorus in D.” 


John Winter Thompson 
R. THOMPSON was born Decem- 
ber 21, 1867, near Leland. Michi- 
gan, studied in Oberlin College two 
years and graduated from Oberlin Con- 
servatory in 1890; studied a short time 
in Virgil Clavier School, New York, and 
then went to Leipzig, where he graduated 


from the Royal Conservatory in 1894. 
His music work is confined to composi- 
tion, teaching organ and theory, organ 
recitals, and to his work as organist of 
Central Congregational Church, Gales- 
burg, Illinois. Oberlin conferred on him 
his Mus. Bac. degree in 1906, and Knox 
College conferred the Mus. Doc. degree 
three years later. For recreation—and 
other purposes, too, we suppose—he 
operates a wheat ranch in Alberta. Of 
his compositions he is almost too modest 
to write: 

“T fear this report of my activities in 
the way of organ composition will make 
you smile. Nevertheless, in response to 
your request, I will report. As to which 
of my efforts are the ‘best,’ I fear there 
‘Ain’t no such animal,’ and as to which 
are the least bad, I hardly know what 
to say. Only four of my organ pieces 
are published separately, and as none of 
them are on a royalty contract, I have 
never had a report from the publishers 
on their sale. On this point I take it 
that ignorance gives me greater bliss than 
could be derived from knowledge. The 
four pieces are: 


“Adagio Religioso (Gamble). 
Adoration (Gamble). 
Pontifical March (Ashmall). 
Romance (Summy). 


“Tn addition to these, Mr. Ashmall has 
published in the Organists’ Journal the 
following: 

“Canzonetta, Devotion, Evening Bene- 
diction, Grand Chorus, Intermezzo, Long- 
ing, Prayer, Supplication. These are to 
be had only by purchasing the number of 
the Organists’ Journal in which they 
occur. 

“Tf I were to try to select the ones that 
appeal to me as the least bad, I think I 
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would say the Pontifical March, the In- 
termezzo, and the Adagio Religioso. I 
presume that the Adoration and the 
Romance would have the greatest popu- 
lar appeal.” 


Everett E. Truette 
M* TRUETTE was born March 4, 


1861, in Rockland, Mass., and is 
a graduate of Boston University and the 
New England Conservatory ; among his 
teachers were Guilmant in Paris, Best 
in London, and Haupt in Berlin. For ten 
years Mr. Truette was the editor of the 
Etude’s organ department, and only re- 
cently his book on registration has been 
published; at present he is busily en- 
gaged in teaching, in recitals, and with 
the Eliot Congregational Church of New- 
ton, a suburb of Boston. Boston Univer- 
sity conferred on him his Mus. Bac. de- 
gree. In regard to his organ works Mr. 
Truette writes briefly: 

“T consider the Suite my best organ 
composition, simply because it is com- 
posed in the classic sonata form (first 
movement) and is more pretentious than 
the other compositions. No one of my 
organ compositions sells enough better 
than the others to be designated my ‘best 
seller... Obviously there is a greater de- 
mand for the smaller compositions for 
preludes and postludes than for sonata 
movements, but no one of my organ com- 
positions stands out prominently as a 
‘best seller’.”’ 

His complete list of published organ 
works is: 

Five Short and Easy Preludes (Ditson). 

Canon Gf (Ditson). 

Melody G (Ditson). 

Offertoire F (Presser). 

Communion F (Presser). 

Suite Gm (obtainable in separate move- 

ments). , 

Five Church Pieces (Schmidt): 
Choral Prelude on Old Hundredth. 
Hymnus. 

Prayer. 
Vesper Hymn. 
Processional March, 


Besides these original compositions 
Truette has edited seven volumes of 
organ music for the Arthur P. Schmidt 


Co. 
Frank E. Ward 


R. WARD was born in Wysox, Pa., 
October 7, 1872, completed his 
grammar school education in Washing- 
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ton, D. C., and studied music in Colum- 
bia University and New York College of 
Music, privately with Edward McDowell 
and Will C. Macfarlane. At present he 
is teaching harmony and counterpoint in 
Columbia University, and is organist of 
Holy Trinity and Temple Israel. Of his 
organ works Mr. Ward writes: 

“The number of my published com- 
positions for the organ is not large, and 
some of the first ones being published 
abroad are not known here. The list is: 


“Op. 16: (published in Germany). 
Prelude and Fugue. 
Meditation. 

Op. 17: (Fischer). 

Prelude Symphonique. 
Offertory. 
Canzone. 

Op. 19: (Gauss). 
Cavatina. 
Processional. 

Op. 33: (Gray). 
Humoreske, 

Scherzo Caprice. 

Op. 26: (Schirmer). 
Solitude 

Op. 31: (Gray). 

An Ocean Rhapsody. 
(with violin, cello, harp). 


“Of these the best seller is undoubt- 
edly Humoreske. Whether it deserves to 
be so or not I must leave to others to 
judge. The Prelude Symphonique and 
the Prelude and Fugue are more serious 
works. The latter, being published in 
Germany, may be difficult to obtain, but 
organists who have a leaning towards 
works in this form would find in this 
piece opportunities for large climatic 
effects without too much technical diff- 
culty. My own favorites are not as yet 
published. There are two sonatas which 
I would like to place before my fellow 
organists for judgment, but no publisher 
has as yet been willing to make the ven- 
ture with them. There is no money in 
sonatas they say, even in the simpler ones 
that can almost be read at sight. Let me 
recall the story of the famous metropoli- 
tan organist who has some sonatas pub- 
lished. At a gathering of musically 
kindred spirits a song composer remarked 
that one of his songs had had a sale of 
50,000 copies. Whereupon our humor- 
ous colleague said: ‘Yes, and I have an 
organ sonata in print, and the fellows 
who bought it both said they liked it very 
much.’ A slight exaggeration no doubt, 
but it points a sorrowful truth. 
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1 Ten thousand times ten thousand, In sparkling raiment bright, The ar-mies of the 
2. What rushof al - le- lu- ias Fills all the earth and sky! What ring-ing of a 
3. Oh, then what raptured greetings On Canaan’s hap - py shore! What knitting severed 
4. Bring near Thy ae salva - ane Thou Lamb for sinners slain; Fill up the roll of 
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ransom’d saints Throng up the steeps of light. ’Tis fin-ish’d, all is fin-ish’d » Their fight with 
thousand harps Bespeaks the triumph nigh! O day for which cre - a- tion And all its 

friendships up, Where partings are no more! Then eyes with joy shall spar- kle That brimm’d with 
Thine elect, Then take Thy pow’r and reign. Appear, De-sire st na-tions! Thine ex-iles 
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death and sin, Fling o - pen wide the golden gates,And let the vic-tors in. 
tribes were made! O joy, for all its former woes A thousand-fold re- paid. 
tears of late; Orphans no lon- ger father-less, Nor widows des-o - late. 
long for home: Showin the 7 us Thy promised sign! Thou Prince and Saviour,come. A - men. 














John M’E. Ward, 1915. 
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1. Ye choirs of new Je - ru - sa-lem, Your sweet-est notes em - ploy, 
2. For Ju-dah’s Li - on bursts Hischains,Crush-ing the  ser- pent’s head; 
3. De - vour- ing depths of hell their prey At His com-mand re - store: 
4. Tri-umph-ant in His glo- ry now To Him _ all = r = i m 
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The Pas - chal vic- to- ry to hymn In strains of ho - ly lan 
And cries a - loud thro’ death’sdomains To wake th’impris-on’d dead. 
His ran-som’d hosts pur - sue their way Where Je - sus goes be - fore. 
To Him in one com-mun-ion bow All saints in earthand heav’n. A- men. 
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5 While we, His soldiers, praise our King, 6 All glory to the Father be, 
His mercy we implore, All glory to the Son, 
Within His palace bright to bring All glory, Holy Ghost, to Thee, 
And keep us evermore. While endless ages run. Amen, 

















MONG the wreckages of ideals 
= that have tumbled down through 
the civic and national chaos that 
has so strongly marked American 
history in the past six years, one ideal 
that has not come down is that of the 
conscientious devotion to duty that per- 
vades the mind and quickens the heart of 
the public school teacher. How many 
parents know anything definite about the 
school room, the playmates, or the teacher 
into whose care their very own child is 
entrusted more than half its waking 
hours? Chance brought me to a rather 
extensive survey of the public schools of 
Jersey City a few days ago and in con- 
nection with the discussion that has been 
going on in these pages for several issues 
past, I want to set down a few impres- 
sions for the benefit of those who, like 
myself, should be keenly interested in the 
public school question but cannot take an 
active part in discussions merely because 
they do not take the trouble to gain first- 
hand knowledge. 

In Jersey City there are 40,000 school 
children and about 36 schools, all under 
the supervision of the one school board, 
with the music directly under the super- 
vision of Moritz E. Schwarz, associate 
organist of Old Trinity, New York, and 
organist of four New Jersey F. & A. M. 
lodges. The offices of the school board 
are located in the Executive Office build- 
ing, a fine new structure of commodious 
proportions allowing ample office space 
for all the officers and supervisors of the 
City school system. Adjacent to these 
Executive Offices is the new Lincoln 
High School. By courtesy of the Super- 
visor of Music, Mr. Schwarz, I was privi- 
ledged to attend the Assembly in Lincoln 
on a Monday morning—blue Monday? 
Possibly blue in other places, but not blue 
in Lincoln. Lincoln had just won an 
athletic victory, and besides that, I doubt 
if Lincoln High School could ever be 
very blue so long as its present music is 
heard through the corridors. 

The first number on the program, the 
usual twice-weekly Assembly, was the 
Star Spangled Banner, which was spirit- 
edly interpreted, though with a surpris- 
ingly pleasing tone. About 500 students 
filled the main portion of the auditorium, 


Public School Music in Jersey City 


with the girls in the center block of seats. 
After the usual Scripture reading—one 
of the most essential things in the entire 
school program if the American nation 
is to regain its tottering self-respect—the 
school sang several selections, one of 
which was a jubilant Victory Song writ- 
ten by Mr. Schwarz; this Victory Song 
was full of life from beginning to end, 
and even in the several places where the 
words were to be sung in rapid-fire order, 
they were sung with excellent diction, 





MORITZ E,. SCHWARZ 


the studen‘s getting their tongues around 
the words more quickly than I could read 
them. But this was only a bit of passing 
exhiliration. The true work of the music 
department of the Jersey City schools 
was convincingly shown in two other 
numbers; one the famous Wagnerian 
Prize Song, the other a beautifully rich 
melody, “I Sing Thee Songs of Araby.” 
In the Wagner selection the school 


showed remarkable grasp of the music, 
going correctly through the piece from 
beginning to end without the slightest 
assistance from the director at the piano, 
who was playing an involved accompani- 
ment that gave the singers no clue as to 
leads; yet there was not one voice in the 
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entire school that erroneously anticipated 

any single entrance. Besides the mere 
feat of singing the notes with correct 
technic, there was a most beautiful, fresh, 
“singing’’ tone, which rose to the climaxes 
with great sweeps of power and faded 
again to perfect pianissimos. This same 
command of all gradations of power 
from the softest to the loudest was even 
more strikingly illustrated in the other 
selection. Here the music was of en- 
tirely different character, and the Direc- 
tor lead the school through phase after 
phase of beautiful crescendos and dimi- 
nuendos. It was remarkable the way the 
school showed, without the suggestion of 
the Director, a complete grasp of the true 
sentiment of the song. I would rather 
hear that school sing those two songs 
over again, if they could do them in any- 
thing like so fine an interpretation, than 
to hear the greatest singer of any age. 
Did you ever hear 500 high school stu- 
dents sing when they knew how to use 
beautiful pianissimo and avoid harsh 
fortissimo? The music seems, to come 
not in notes, but in great tonal waves. 

Just how were these results achieved? 
I was, to confess the truth, more inter- 
ested in thinking of the results them- 
selves than of the method for many hours 
thereafter; but again through the cour- 
tesy of Supervisor Schwarz I was per- 
mitted to visit the classes in various parts 
of the City, beginning with the young 
children who had been to school only a 
month or two. 

The first lesson of the five-year-old is 
to learn to distinguish between long and 
short, high and low, soft and loud, tones. 
A simple lesson, so simple that we would 
scorn to begin with it. But in the pub- 
lic schools the time is greatly limited; 
ten minutes a day is all that can be found 
for music. Educators might do well to 
allow more time for music and take less 
for arithmetic, algebra, botany, physi- 
ology, and a host of other horrible things 
I have tried to forget all about; these 
studies are used possibly once a week, 
sometimes not once in ten years by most 
of the graduates, but music they can use 
everywhere, every day of their lives, in 
the theatre, in the church, in the home. 
With ten minutes a day the teacher in 
the first term induces the children to be- 
gin to think in music, and that is about 









all. The second term teaches them, still 
in ten minutes a day, to repeat pitches 
that are given them, and to sing simple 
scale songs up and down the major scale. 
Not a great advance in six months, but a 
sure one. The drones, those who drone 
out anything other than the correct tones, 
are called “listeners ;”’ they never sing, 
but merely listen and move their lips 
without producing tone. Personal atten- 
tion, either during or out of school hours, 
is the only remedy for these drones. 

Then in the third term the children 
learn in sing skips; but their work is so 
confined and narrowed in its application 
that the novice would scorn it; but it is 
the only way. Progress cannot be 
achieved by jumps and skips when masses 
of children are concerned, and so it is 
taken very slowly, and invariably on very 
soft tones. Pupils are never, in the early 
years of their school life in Jersey City, 
allowed to sing above a pianissimo. The 
tone is mostly 00, of course, and the chil- 
dren sing always alone, never with a 
teacher. The teacher, in many cases 
ignorant (through our haphazard educa- 
tional system of past years) of music en- 
tirely, has to be taught by the Supervisor 
before she in turn can teach the chil- 
dren. Mr. Schwarz has his teachers’ 
classes and one year is allowed for this 
work of making them fit teachers, not 
only musically but psychologically and 
practically as well; music forms only a 
very small part of their work as student 
teachers. 

Thus then the work of the children has 
developed from the very first stage of 
hearing loud and soft, high and low, long 
and short tones on the pitch pipe, or per- 
haps the teacher’s voice, to that of repro- 
ducing what they hear in simple tones, 
then to singing little melodies which are 
nothing more than the major scale up or 
down set to simple words, then to taking 
a skip in the melody instead of moving 
only by consecutive notes, then to sing- 
ing both consecutive notes and intervals 
from a scale diagram, or from dictation 
by syllables, or from chart work by sylla- 
bles ; and the ultimate goal is in sight— 
with only a little like ten or twelve more 
years of training between the start and 
the finish. 

The most important elements of the 
systems devised by Mr. Schwarz and 
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used successfully by him in the Jersey 
City schools during the past decade or 
more (Mr. Schwarz is the first Super- 
visor of Music Jersey City has ever had, 
and had to devise his own plan of opera- 
tion) are, first, to strive only for the 
most simple and easy “next step” in the 
scale of progress, never attempting any- 
thing “big” or showy; and, second, to 
always and invariably sing pianissimo al- 
most till the High School stage is reached. 

Connected with Lincoln High School 
there is an orchestra of+50 pieces, a Girls’ 
Chorus of 75 voices, a Boys’ Glee Club 
of 12 voices, and a Mixed Chorus of 75 
voices, all of which organizations Mr. 
Schwarz conducts, holding weekly re- 
hearsals for each. He also has written 
several songs for the High Schools, of 
which the “Victory Song” is an example. 
The older of the two High Schools is 
Dickinson, where manual training depart- 
ments give the young men a thorough 
training in all the trades; a visit to this 
department of the Jersey City school 
work seems more like visiting a foundry, 
a carpenter shop, a tool room, and a ma- 
chine shop, and there seems to be no end 
to the various shops and work-rooms. 
Each High School is equipped with a 
lunch room,, Dickinson with an impro- 
vised one and Lincoln with a fine big 
room and kitchen equipment especially 
built for the purpose; and here the pupils 
can buy their lunches at cost. 

Lincoln High School auditorium, de- 
spite its architecturally impressive (had 
more the less aggrevating and unnneces- 
sary pillars) is an excellent feature of 
the building ; it is equipped with a regula- 
tion projection room for photoplay pro- 
ductions, and will soon house the only 
High School organ in Jersey City, proba- 
bly also the only one in all New Jersey. 
Mr. Schwarz is responsible for this great 
achievement, for it was he who started 
the campaign of interest which resulted 
in a contract for a four-manual organ 
now being built by Midmer & Sons, well 
known builders of Brooklyn. Of course 
this instrument will have a movable con- 
sole—an organ in a High School or in 
any public auditorium would be hardly 
worth the cost of installation if it did not 
have a movable console—and Mr. 
Schwarz is already looking ahead to the 
time when he can have regular series of 














recitals and concerts for the benefit of 
his 40,000 wards in Jersey City. 

While the average “American” (?) is 
laying down his tools and closing his 
books at 5 p. m. every day, spending the 
rest of his time organizing a strike by 
which he can get more money and work 
shorter hours, the teachers in our public 
schools are laboring along with the same 
old 1914 salaries and bran-new 1920 
taxes, devoting themselves to their very 
utmost in the interests of taking care of 
the children of all the rest of us—while 
we go off to the “movies” or take a nap. 
Many a time have citizens of Jersey City 
wound their way homeward past Lin- 
coln High at midnight, turning a glance, 
but hardly a thought, to a light in one of 
the offices in the center of the building 
that is so often burning till the clock has 
struck its most tedious hour. It is only 
typical of the best of our army of Public 
School Teachers; though in this case it 
is the specific example of Mr. Charles C. 
Wilson, Principal of Lincoln High, 
who carries no “union” card, but who 
carries on his heart instead the welfare 
of 40,000 young American citizens, and 
whose watch runs down and goes to sleep 
long before he does when there is work 
to be done. And the Public School is 
nothing if it is not an opportunity for 
the most abundant, as well as the most 
fruitful, of good work. 


Suggestive 
i response to a request for his opin- 


ion concerning “the true spirit of . 


the service and the mission it has in 
human life,” the Rt. Rev. William A. 
Leonard, Bishop of Ohio, writes: “It 
would seem to me that it is necessary 
for each organist to so study his en- 
vironment, and so realize the limita- 
tions of the same, whether great or 
small, that he adapt his music, and his 
style or rendition to the building 
wherein he serves. It is unwise to be 
ambitious in a small church and at- 
‘tempt to put on music that is only suit- 
able for the spaces of a larger edifice. 
A service that might be impressive in 
Canterbury Cathedral would certainly 
not be effective in a small mission 
church.” 
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The Church—Its Ministry—Its Congregation 


Worship and Will—II 
A. W. LITTLEFIELD 


(Concluded) 


The new emphasis upon the will had 
brought into being the Protestant church; 
for the time, it was in mortal conflict 
with the medizval, the mother church. 
The genius of the Puritan poet rises to 
no higher altitudes, perhaps, than in the 
massive sonnet of stern and retributive 
reform: 


Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints whose 
hones 

Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold: 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and 
stones, 

Forget not; in thy book record their groans 

Who were thy sheep, and in the ancient fold 

Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that rolled 

Mother and infant down the rocks. Their 
moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes 


sow 
O’er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who having learnt thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 


This is, however, more the challenge to 
destructive combat, than to creative art; 
least of all, the music of devotion! The 
Puritan church produced relatively little 
religious song; nor did it enhance the 
arts that had been so lavishly bestowed 
upon worship in the Middle Age. 

And, yet, when enlightment shall have 
liberated the will from the thrall of its 
own austerity, the devotee of the Law 
may sing! And very often has done so. 
“A mighty fortress is our God,” is, 
almost, a song as well as a battle chant. 
And two centuries later, Frederick Henry 
Hedge, the translator of, “Ein feste Burg 
ist unser Gott,’ wrote a hymn that is 
fairly expressive not only of the Law 
. that he reverenced, but, also, the Love 
that preceded and the Light that followed 
in the development of Worship during 
the later Christian Era: 


Sovereign and transforming Grace! 
We invoke thy quickening power; 
Reign the spirit of this place, 

Bless the purpose of this hour. 


Holy and creative Light! 
We invoke thy kindling ray; 


Dawn upon our spirits’ might, 
Turn our darkness into day. 


To the anxious soul impart 
Hope all other hopes above; 
Stir the dull and hardened heart 
With a longing and a love. 


Work in all; in all renew, 
Day by day, the life divine; 
All our wills to thee subdue, 
All our hearts to thee incline. 


Surely this is rhythmical appeal that 
stirs the will of man! A German has 
set it to good music. Again, the same 
hymn-poet has sung of resignation and 
the Cross in a form of beauty that en- 
dears it to the sorrowing heart; and this 
lovely poem of the spirit has been set, 
by the English composer, Dykes, to per- 
fect four-part song. 


It is finished! Man of sorrows! 

From thy cross our frailty borrows 
Strength to bear and conquer thus. 

While extended there we view thee. 

Mighty Sufferer, draw us to thee,— 
Sufferer victorious! 


Not in vain for us uplifted, 

Man of sorrows, wonder-gifted, 
May that sacred emblem be; 

Lifted high amid the ages, 

Guide of heroes, saints, and sages, 
May it guide us still to thee! 


Still to thee, whose love unbounded 

Sorrow’s depths for us has sounded, 
Perfected by conflicts sore. 

Honored be thy cross forever; 

Star that points our high endeavor, 
Whither thou hast gone before! 


Such hymology is worthy of collab- 
oration of the genius of musical com- 
posers; and our organists would do well 
to realize it in their contributions to the 


worship that would omit neither the 
music of faith and love, nor fail to pro- 
vide music that shall both invigorate and 
liberate the will of man. The church of 
the protest, that of freedom-seeking 
youth, won its liberty from the mother- 
church that was so unwilling to part with 
its child. There is no longer need for 
the bitterness and the polemics that, 
while regnant, banished song and the 
singing and the joy of the heart. If 
Theology supplanted Faith, and the Law 
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suppressed Love, still there must be in 
all our hearts Faith that transcends Sight, 
and Love that glorifies the Law. And 
why not the rhythmical minister of wor- 
ship, the organist, set himself to the high 
labors of voicing this ideal in a music 
that shall be worthy our devotion and 
fidelity to the will of God? Even that 
awful Latin hymn of the medieval 
church, that hymn of fear, the Dies Ire, 
probably touched the affections of the 
worshippers of that day; for it must 
have suggested to them a love that was 
so deep that it could not rest without 
warning the children of the faith of the 
wrath to come for the unbeliever and the 
disobedient. Worship must still stir the 
human will to conformity to the Divine 
Will; and rhythmical strength and beauty 
may well serve its part to inspire the 
soul of the man of to-day. 

At Furness Abbey, while one wan- 
ders, dreaming of the Past that though 
lost to outward form has, nevertheless, 
left its impress on the Present, one is 
startled by the rumbling of a modern 
locomotive; soon from out the redstone 
tunnel—the same red sandstone cliff 
from which the walls and columns and 
arches of the Cistercian Abbey of earlier 
centuries were reared—issues the smoke 
of the train that bespeaks in all its hurry 
and noise and dust and restlessness the 
Age in which we live. Here, in epitome, 
is the contrast between the spirit of the 
XIIth. century and that of the X1Xth. 
Faith has often been replaced by super- 
ficial sight; love that wrought for the 
country folk the miracles of blessed help- 


Points and 


The Publisher’s Position 
GEORGE FISCHER 
NFORTUNATELY it requires a great 
qd effort to introduce meritorious Ameri- 
can publications whereas programs are 
simply teeming with compositions of foreign 
origin. While h. c. of 1. no doubt prevents 
many organists from adding to their libra- 
ries, we hope for the good of the cause that 
the publishers who really have the welfare 
of the American composer at heart, will soon 
be able to report better and easier progress. 
While we are not yet ready to call a halt 
in our enterprises, on the other hand, we 
could promise a still greater output if re- 
sponses to advertisements of all sorts came 
more spontaneously. 

One now so frequently gets to read of dis- 


Viewpoints 
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fulness has become the inexorable law 
that consults, first of all, economic util- 
ity, often ignoring, even losing sight of 
human needs that are eternal. And all 
are aware, in the XXth. century, that 
the very mechanisms of utility, brought 
forth by man’s hand, tragically threaten 
the civilization built upon Faith and 
Love in former Ages! So often ma- 
chines, both physical and psychial, wreck 
the church and its worship! So often 
men permit trust in things temporal to 
submerge faith in things eternal! “The 
world is too much with us!” Too often 
the will of the free man stands in rebel- 
lion against the Eternal Will! And just 
here the church and its worship should 
recall mankind to its sanity, the sane- 
and love and will and law are joined 
together in indissoluble harmony and 
union. The musician may well find am- 
ple scope for his powers in setting to 
noble music the hymns that make this 
correlation of heart and holy purpose; 
and our XXth. century worship will be 
lacking until the minister of the rhyth- 
mical word shall do his part to augment 
the spoken word of the minister who pro- 
claims the Law that humans so need to 
obey in our time. 


Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove; 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou; 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 





satisfied composers airing their grievances 
in public print. Of course such items are 
swallowed by the unsuspecting reader with 
hook, bait and dare say, even line. Unfor- 
tunately too few people can appreciate the 
time, labor, etc., that must be expended in 
making works of those composers known. 
Returns in many instances are disappointing. 
One particularly grouchy composer recently 
accused us of keeping 90% and paying him 
only 10%. Said 90% indeed looks big on 
paper and gives it the appearance as if we 
were nothing else than a bunch of highway- 
men. As a matter of fact 90% retained by 
ourselves is equal to a fifty-fifty division of 
profits, and very often where there is an un- 
even break it is not favorable for the pub- 
lisher. 
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PRELUDES 

PRERENUED. scicicsac ce sGles Geass es ba weess Aria 
DEOIS: ccctatcanasascucene March of the Magi 
SPE 64a a ae hexe Verset de Procession in D 
Dvorak ...Largo, from New World Symphony 
POSTOE, WAL. ans on os team eset Prelude'in Af 
PUN Se sG esis eesawesewan Andantino in Gm 
PROD. ov oinse sues %stdeuew Laudate Domini 
DE: Gxicdkeccndtabuaree Pastorale, Op. 42 
Lemmens, J. ...Marche Pontificale (Jubilant) 
Lemmens, J. ......Offertoire in C (Quiet and 

[devotional) 
Volekmar, Dr. W. ....Three Adagios, Op. 256 
BO: 64D s nk RAah oh ssseesnce Christmas in Sicily 

POSTLUDES 
EPG ONS” basa swan eksss cen ee Fanfare in D 
CE. Nb abana te ces wee enee Sortie in D 
PMN 68s os ba wes Se woke Grand Choeur in D 
PEVMINBO? oko ss wees Liberty March (Patriotic) 
PUNE iden ecw sees cee Grand Choeur in D 
ee eer ee re rrr eer Exultemus 
MERE i cinkpcatweuw sasabwiesie Jubilate Amen 
Lachner, Franz ...... March from First Suite 
SOMNAUNG AS a aeded eS oenane nae Marche Solennelle 
DED C8555 ore wh bs eSae Grand Choeur in A 
BOCRUE 5 biden cea t owe rou Grand Choeur in D 
fe ree ee ee eee a a Scherzoso 
OFFERTORIES 

a a res Canzonetta Op. 78 
RRO, Bk AEs: candasewn bean n sd ewne Echo Bells 
| er Nocturne in D, Op. 142, No. 1 
PE a ok bint ae ee eine ew Pastoral, Op. 29, No. 3 
DEW Koc bwk dea h Seunweeeeaee Eventide 
PO Cob wcbees sone ube «see eee ee Reverie 
Nevin, Geo. B. ....Shepherd’s Evening Prayer 


Nevin, Gorlon 3B. .. .s44 2666 Song of Sorrow 


MARSHALL BIDWELL—Cedar Rapids 


PREAE: Goa SaEN bh NS ose Se eae eee eeNe Canon 
PME Gok Ss eae bas coke sesso e Fugue D 
RINE 5 5 sibs seen buna cw ceone Desert Song 
OEE Swckbabeees sdan seewrew rw In Paradisum 
Lo Pe Pee Een ee Variations de Concert 
MAU Ingndben ve shndesy ee be bea Oriental Sketch 
PER TAPUNOD isa 5eukosewcoankonaue Spring Song 
MVGUDS i. sanwadaxdne tau enecan Toccata (Son. 5) 


EVERETT KIN FOSTER 
Organ Music of the period 1700-1800 


PO Keser nsessenk sehen Prelude and Fugue F 
PRO 6c icwas Chorale Prelude, ‘Dearest Lord” 
MRMEEE 66 05 65:004s OhE SS ok Do eDES Re Oe Fantasia F 
| er ee 2 XVIth Century Carols 
rs Presto (Concerto X) Aria 


GLENN GRANT GRABILL—Galion, Ohio 
PMS 5 Wks oases Shae dees ceecuce Finlandia 
RATE aséscKe Swine ies Mae RWARAE EE Prayer Af 


Repertoire Suggestions 
J. WARREN ANDREWS 





Recital Programs 


BIGGER. 6. c ccdceeccecesecevasss 





Pattison, T. Mee..5 Intro. Voluntaries, Set 1-2 


Rheinberger .........Andante, Sonata, Op. 27 
OEE has cise soa sas sanes Intermezzo, Suite 
CHORUSES 
BAVHOY ccSiscesa<secn Break forth (Christmas) 
CU) ene a ter se Tera Sweet is Thy Mercy 


Bullard, F. F. ...There is no Night in Heaven 
Bunnett, Edw..If We Believe That Jesus Died 
Coombs, Ci Ws. osiscsses As it Began to Dawn 
Dickinson.Jesus, Thou Dear Babe (Christmas) 
Dickinson....Song of the Angels (Christmas) 


Perramt, BH. <2 Lord, For Thy Mercies’ Sake 
Fletcher, P. E. ..Ring Out, Wild Bells (New 

[ Year) 
PRON hasnt ce hex saewm Distracted with Care 
James ....As Now the Sun’s Declining Rays 
| ae a eae Anton ere eA | Hear My Prayer 
PED os obs aoe w re ee ah aes Magnificat in D 
Marup, AGO. C....6sSo ss assaaue O Come Before 
Morrison, C, P. ..Appear, Thou Light Divine 

QUARTETS 

RINWAR ccsivseccccwe Shadows of the Evening 
ROR OV AUD: Sci Ka wee os RR a Oe Tarry With Me 
SAUER won. on 504 ee seb ebaaae Out of the Deep 
BOO TROVON ins 8 50e rence daae O Lord, Veil Not 
Curschman ..Protect Us Through the Coming 

[Night 
SOWING: DB. 4666 ie ae do awaee Some Sweet Day 
PD. «a's .wacss suse gone Still, Still With Thee 
MOTE Gisciivw ne swen snus Day is Past and Over 
mrorrinen, 6S. Ps kasi eewsee ke Come Unto Me 
OBMIEY ines 5 cuss deere Evening and Morning 
Otie, PRWO A. 2s. vswcvsess Christ is Knocking 
Soatt, Gees. B. <.0:060450% One by One the Sands 
Thayer, Be. .cccssecscvovsee Come Thou Fount 


Thayer, E. ...My Shepherd is the Living God 







PURE: S3aAe okt se AS oe h Seb ewe se 
pp ee Fountain Reverie 
BCOUMREON «6 x iv s ceescvesscusewies Persian Suite 
Saint-Saens .........-. Nightingale and Rose 
BW. cose seuss seas se Volga Boatmen’s Song 
ps oS oe eee Sri ee I March Nuptiale 


BERNARD JOHNSON—Nottingham, England 


BOCLIMARD 6... osscccccvcccess Suite Gothique 
Johnson ..Duologues: “Le Soupir’ and “Le 

{Sourire” 
SENUMS . Ganicnsa essere Mania ee ea ewer Fugue C 
FAOTINGMA: 6.6 6.5005 60006000 ss veces Scherzo F 
PUIG ois sovessevtuseeuves Triumphal March 


JUDSON WALDO MATHER—Seattle 


BOIS os ees ease cas Si ets bia Cea en ibe wee Suite G 
BIATTON cccccccsccvessvecss In Green Pastures 
DUBOIS 666040525 ine soew Theme Provencal 
BEGONG ak os cscs euenwec ene wees The Magic Harp 
BRIDEGIBOUD: o54 ch sine nksdssuntenk Fantasie Ef 
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SE Vie e Cat ak ewe thee Sonata Dm WM. H. OETTING—Stubenville 
EE Si 64a tee ke eee eeeeNnas eaten Siciliano LNA iets Mice icseeonis Overture Euryanthe 
Pe kis ha crt ae iene Keanu Fugue C po rr Aria D. Gavotte (Violin Son. 2) 
a ee eee Barcarolle Em Beene e re eee eer Reve Angelique 
Mite 2 RAI Og OR oR rege Sem P Ne erage Irish Tune COVER ick creewnsceea sii Prelude and Fugue 
ON RR ae Ee eR Try TRE L’Arlequin ATOR. 5. 6a28 8 :ais.Wlactienng aces alese aie wlecwels Benedictus 
BE OT: oak a ea SA Egyptian Expressions PRD bos ukne bend sees Neaeee Dreamsong 
WORE sine Caled Ge eS Overture to Rienzi PRED DING 6a ks ercks adele pieces NORD Oc Will o’ the Wisp 
WEE 8.062 seta OR OReee Intermezzo (Son. 6) 
FREDERICK C. MAYER—West Point, N. Y. UCN 66 ser ere.alati5 awe Koleos Festival Toccata 
RPMS iis fossa ca sais wv ices wlavoteotaie alee pens Prelude F 
Wagner .....eccseeees Good Friday (Parsifal) HERBERT WALTON—Glasgow, Scotland 
Bach .cvccsssviescese PreimGe and Muswe WN Garwood) 6065.06.05 2:0090 4s s ose ata ee Paean 
Gounod .....% Funeral March of a Marionette NR CMNIIINES oo 5) 58a Gade: y eco Sa Nocturne op 9, No. 2 
NEE seh G o's cen Caweeawaeawene bane Sanctus NM aiahacavaws 4 ada <scoe Toccata and Fugue Dm 
(OMI oss Seok aosed March Cortege PCAC os. 5s aan erate Sie Siew esiein's Fantasie Df 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE BUILDINGS 
Where the Guild Convention is being held 
JOHN J, MeCLELLEN—Salt Lake City EE EEE ee EET ne rere Barcarolle 
NEM ON ET cg I 5 as eta shies aa SVEN UST nee ~Toceare BF MtOumNtOn: coos 6 vieecie sh diectieweaees Persian Suite 
ROOTING 5 5 ais a in 9-4 sie aie is) ale 90 kw es ao SRO RES tee ob lea ahha ace oh. wSei wie aloe ace Rlatarcare Lament 
WUE ay S56 eens Walther’s Prize Song WORE oi6-o50:0 eorestes eeu Overture William Tell 
Sparks ..Fantasie on “Jerusalem the Golden” 
ONIN, fo iiss dss 0's ows nea Kamenoi Ostrow ? ? 
Beethoven .......2 Andante Cantabile (Sym. 1) Chants? or Anthems? 
i, ee Selection from “Mignon” OOD anthems and a good render- 
oo rere ee ee eee ee <skO bg Sorters ae. ing of the Te Deum are of course 
RPMRUNUNNE: (90:6 a4 6.4% S88 ee a p\ sica . : 
a eee important and even essential; but the 
BOOMAUMANUIAER 6 cos joo see Vors oS ete ece Traumerei i 
MIR ie shane co eee rala- ane eNews toile Excerpts rest of the service should be to the 
plain chant, but it should be very well 
CARL F, MUELLER—Milwaukee done. If this were accomplished, then 
a Ae eS ane oe Finlandia be gle I think we should avoid much that is 
LS et eee ae we nee rio é : : 
Pott) a Suite Gothique flamboyant and sometimes meretri- 
SACLE E Cs Sa a e e Trio (Op. 100) Ccious——Rt. Rev. Wm. A. Leonard, 


1 1 a eg a ea Burlesca e Melodia Bishop of Ohio. 











J. LEWIS BROWNE 
Concert, Mishawaka, Ind. 
Chorus—Inflammatus, Rossini. 
Organ—Sonata G, J. Lewis Browne. 

Fuga Cromatica, Rheinberger. 
Violin, Cello, Organ—Agnus Dei, d@’Ortigue. 
Organ—Andante, Arthur Bird. 

Scherzo Symphonique, Browne. 
Chorus—Ascension Hymn, Browne. 
Organ—Fantasia G, Bach. 

“O World I E’en,” Brahms. 
Soprano—Panis Angelicus, Franck. 

Organ and Piano—Synchronous Prelude and 
Fugue, Walter Keller. 
Organ—Soupir, Stern. 
Fragrance of a Rose, Howard. 
Improvisation. 


ABRAM BUTLER 
Grace P. E., Buffalo 
O—Meditation, Sturges. 
C—Lord is My Shepherd, Macfarren. 
O—Evening Prayer, Smart. 
C—Mag. Nunc Dim. Ef, Simper. 
Sun of My Soul, Dunstan. 
O—Hymn Celeste, Friml. 
C—Te Deum C, Stephens. 
God is Love, Shelley. 
O—Jubilate Deo, Silver. 
C—Mag. Nunc Dim. D, Clare. 
Dear Lord and Father, Maker. 
The Sun Shall Be No More, Woodward. 


ROLAND DIGGLE 
St, John’s P. E., Los Angeles 

O—Aria in D, Demarest. 

Page Mystique, Bartholoni. 

Chant Poetique, Diggle. 
C—Savior Again to Thy Dear Name, Shelley. 
O—Elegy, V. D. Thompson. 

Chanson des Alpes, Candlyn. 

Piere, Bartholoni, 
C—Take My Life, Marzo. 
O—Chant de May, Jongen. 

Reverie, Brewer. 

Intermezzo, Kramer. 
C—Thine Forever, Price. 





WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR. 
Concert, Woodstock, Il. 

C—Fierce was the Wild Billow, Noble. 

Angels We Have Heard, Traditional. 
ST—Love Divine, Stainer. 
C—Legend of the Christ Child, Tschaikowsky. 
S—Boyhood, Garnett. 
C—Veni, Jesu, Cherubini. 

Sanctus, Gounod. 

Ho Everyone That Thirsteth, Martin. 

The Goslings, Bridge. 
T—Duna, McGill. 
C—Owl and Pussy Cat, Ingraham. 
B—Down in the Forest, Ronald. 
C—Lullaby, Brahms. 

Bridal Chorus, Wagner. 








Church and Choral Programs 


W. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 
Fifth Ave, Pres., New York 
O—Andante Cantabile Bf, Tschaikowsky. 
Q—If Thou But Suffer God To Guide, Foote. 
S—oO for the Wings of a Dove, Mendelssohn. 
O—Plein Jeu, Marchand. 
Prelude, Clerambault. 
Scherzo (Son. 5), Guilmant. 
Sonata 2, Mendelssohn. 
Recit de Tierce, Grigny. 
Ave Maria, Henselt. 
Q—Holy, Holy, Holy, Tschaikowsky. 
STB—On Thee Each Living Soul, Haydn. 


RAYMOND V. NOLD 
St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
Geo, W. Westerfield, Organist 
O-—Adagio (Con. Am), Bossi. 
C—-Mass in B flat, Sussmayer. 
O-—-Adagio Religioso, Vieuxtemps, 
Allegro, Bossi. 
O--Preghiera, Bazzini. 
C—Mag. Nunc Dim., Lemare (in A). 
Christ is Arisen, Fehrmann. 
O—Finale (Sym. 5), Haydn. 


The Bossi Concerto numbers were played 
by organ and string quartet (which is a regu- 
lar part of the choir throughout the season) 
with 5 additional instruments; a trumpet was 
used in the processional and also in the Mass 
and in the Magnificat. Mr. Westerfield writes, 
“The Plainsong used for the introit was from 
a work following the Vatican usage, with 
English words adapted. The harmonization 
is usually extemporized, except that for elab- 
orate ones like the Easter Introit, I usually 
sketch out some harmonies. These are all 
modal; in the simpler forms, as in the psalms, 
these tones are harmonized extemporane- 
ously, and often the melody itself, which is 
written in a transcription of the plainsong 
notation into modern, has to be transposed, 
sometimes as much as a fourth.” 


Organ Placing 

a constructing an organ chamber for 

the main choir of the Cathedral 
(Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland) it was 
planned that the organ pipes should 
not appear, so that the great volume 
of sound comes out into the spaces, 
and it is impossible to visualize the 
source. That fact in itself is agreeable 
and impressive.—Rt. Rev. Wim. A. Leon- 
ard, Bishop of Ohio. 


CEMPERAMENT is an explanation 
of things, not an excuse for things. 
We are as responsible for the use we 


make of temperament as for anything 
else.—Life. 
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